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= HAUCK a 


“ONE-MAN” STEAM THAWING OUTFIT 


Uses Kerosene—Absolutely Safe 





POULT... LALA. LL SE 





For successfully thawing out gas meters, valves, gas and water pipes, 
etc., where an open torch cannot be used without fire hazard, use a 
Hauck “Oneman” Steam Thawing Outlit. 


‘The outfit ‘consumes Kerosene and is absolutely safe in frame buildings, 
cellars, about wood constructions. 


The outfit consists of a Hauck Kerosene heating furnace, with detach- 
able steam generator of three gallons capacity, equipped with steam in- 
dicator and fittings, six feet of steam hose and an insulated steel 
nozzle, to facilitate handling. 


Steam can be raised in eight minutes with the tank 34 full of water, 
enough to operate steady for 40 minutes with from 8-15 pounds 
pressure. The outfit complete weighs only 25 pounds and can be car- 
ried about by one man. 





Showing the Hauck Thawing Outfit in Operation on 


Thawing Out Gas Pipes and Meters 





The following are a few of the many Gas Companies who 
are users of Hauck Kerosene Burner Outfits and Torches: 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Co. Utica Gas & Electric Co. 

United Gas Improvement Co. Danbury & Bethel Gas & Elec. Co. 

United Gas & Electric Corp. Stamford Gas & Electric Co. 

Public Service Gas Co. Bangor Gas Light Co. 

Providence Gas Co. Nassau Light & Power Co. 

New Haven Gas Light Co. Central Illinois Puh. Serv. Co. 

WRITE FOR OUR BULLETIN NO. 63 
HAUCK MANUFACTURING CO. 
ae? aes oe, Pa ane . 

112 Eleventh St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. The Hauck “One Man” Steam Thawing Outfit 





We also manufacture the Hauck Kerosene Burner Outfits and Torches for Thawing Ovt Hoppers 
of Coal Cars, railroad switches, opening water-pipes, melting ice on conveyor chains, chutes, 
ete., and other coal handling machinery, and for all kinds. of repair work. 
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Automatic Water Heaters 


Cost Less to Install 
Than Tank Heaters 


Manufactured by 


The Long-Landreth-Schneider Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 














Why Not Take Advantage of the KOMPAK 
Sales. Policy ? 
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Checking Up Service 





We Think We Are Giving It, but Are Our Consumers in General Availing Themselves of the 


An informal inspection of the gas appliances of the 
average consumer, even in territories where the gas 
company has built up an especially pretentious organiza- 
tion to provide service, would be interesting. 

We would find gas ranges innumerable, with half 
their burner orifices clogged and that will pop back 
at every lighting, water heaters that burn a beautiful, 
but inefficient, yellow, mantle lamps with frayed man- 
tles, auxiliary heaters that emit more odor than they 
do calories, etc., all the products of neglect. 


AN INCLINATION TO FEEL AGGRIEVED 


We remember how much money we are spending to 
spare our consumers these things and are inclined to 
feel aggrieved. We would be willing to have them 
remedied at our own expense if the consumer would 
only call us in. Also, we know that the consumer could 
easily, remedy the defects himself, and we know full 
well we have spared no effort to tell him how., 

The fact of the matter is the average consumer likes 
to take his necessities for granted. Half the water 
users in any territory do not know whether their pres- 
sure comes to them by gravity or through pumps. 

Your average consumer will busy himself mightily 
to protect that rose bush in his front lawn against 
frost, but he will sleep no less disturbed on a zero night 
because the gas pipe in his unheated garage is fully 
exposed. 


WHEN THE Ovor of A LEAK Disturss Him 


A strong odor of leaking gas will disturb him tre- 
mendously if it is on his side of the meter. He'll notify 
you proniptly of this defect, meantime picturing in 
his harassed-mind his whole family stretched out on 
the flocr asphyxiated, If it happens to be on the gas 
company’s side, he’ll merely open a cellar window for 
ventilation, and wait till the meter reader or someone 
else encounters it and takes thé trouble of reporting 
it in. 


Facilities We Have Provided ? 
By EDWIN DEAN 


Since this is an attitude on the part of consumers 
we must figure on, we must devise some means of get- 
ting our service to them—not to a few of them, but 
all of them. Jacob Smith may find the act of teie- 
phoning to the gas company a greater molestation than 
the knowledge that his cook is continually juggling and 
balancing an oven door in which a hinge screw has been 
lost and a too small replacement screw substituted, 
but we must not let this deprive us of a proper return 
on the sums we are investing in service. If the con- 
sumer will not come to us for the service we offer 
we must go to him with it. 





REAPING But A SMALL PROPORTION OF THE POSSIBLE 
RETURN 


The only return we can hope to get from the money 
we spend on service is goodwill, and some very astute 
gas men think this is an ample return indeed. This 
despite the fact that the best of us are reaping but a 
small proportion of the possible return that exists. 

John Jones reaps to the full the benefits we offer. He 


telephones. But Jacob Smith doesn’t. Jones thinks the 
gas company’s fine. Smith thinks it’s rotten. And the 
Smiths, unfortunately, are in the majority. Yet we 


go to the expense of maintaining a service department 
as much for Smith’s sake as we do for. Jones’. But as 
conditions stand in most companies, insofar as Smith 
is concerned, our money is wasted. He gains nothing 
from it, nor do we. 


Can Se_t Gas Witruout SERVICE 


You can sell gas without service. Simply put in 
a meter and run the pipes up to it. Even though he 
has to hire a plumber, search the highways and by- 
ways for a range or a water heater, you can rely upon 
the majority of people to use some of your product. 
It is an essential. 

They will not use as much of your product as they 
should, however, and if there is any possible means 
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by which your franchise can be taken away from you, 
you can rely upon it that it will. 

But you are not disputing your obligation to give 
service, questioning whether it is merely a moral obli- 
gation or a legal. You are willingly bearing the ex- 
pense of a very adequate service department and it is 
there at any consumer's disposal for the asking, even 
to the doing of trivial tasks that he can do just as well 
himself. 


WHERE THE Drawsack LIES 


The drawback is, you are not, in the majority of 
cases, giving sufficient thought to the psychology of 
the consumer, and you are putting too much reliance 
in the co-operation of your employees in carrying out 
the policies you have laid down. 

You stand ready to adjust, even clean, gas appli- 
ances in consumers’ premises without charge. You are 
spending enough money to do it. But in how many 
consumers’ premises do your employees, other than the 
meter reader, appear even once in the course of a year. 


A Possiste REMEDY 


A regular inspection by the gas company, since we 
take it as established that service is a paying invest- 
ment, of the appliances in the premises of every con- 
sumer on the lines is desirable. Even in a good-sized 
community a single man should be sufficient for this 
work. If he got around to each establishment once 
every six months even, it would seem in general that 
it would be enough. 

He should report back what he finds there. He, 
rather than the consumer himself, should bring the serv- 
ice crew. 

He could do more: Check up the work of our own 
fitters and that of outside plumbers. 

We have decided, say, that a ten-light meter and 
over shall be set upon a shelf. Now our fitter knows 
perfectly well from ‘experience that the piping alone 
will adequately sustain such a meter. In deference 
however to our mandates he puts in a shelf, but so 
perfunctorily that it will barely sustain its own weight 
let alone help out with the meter. Thus our inten- 
tions are good enough, but in the practical working they 
are valueless. 


Some Trincs May Nor Seem Our Business 


The interior piping may not be directly a matter of 
our concern. But the gas that leaks from it is. We 
reap the odium. Therefore our inspector's interesting 
himself in it would be directly an amplification of serv- 
ice and a means by which we’ may reap a greater 
return. 

The man or men we use for this purpose should be 


kept apart from our other employees. Making the com- . 


pany a big, friendly family in some respects has ad- 
vantages. It likewise has disadvantages. We are all 
human, and necessarily weak vessels at the ‘best. 
Sometimes all of us permit friendship to predominate 
over our sense of duty. 


THe Lone ArM OF THE EXECUTIVE 


This man, or men, should be the executive’s assurance 
that his policies are being fully carried out. While 
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his or their primary purpose should be to insure that 
every consumer is getting the benefit of the service 
we offer, he should likewise be our means of knowing 
that our fitters do their work properly, occasionally 
to see that the meter is read accurately, that the com- 
mercial department 1s neglecting no means of getting 
new appliances: into the house, and, in general, that the 
consumer is getting the greatest possible value out of 
the least possible gas. 


Not a Spy System 







Such a man or men should not be a spy. Spies work 
no benefit anywhere. He, or they, should not have to 
see to the execution of the recommendations made. 
Keep him, or them, out of contact with those whose 
work they indorse or criticise. 

Such a man, or men, if properly managed, should 
be invaluable to any gas company. He, or they, might 
even repay the expense of their maintenance through 
the leads they could supply the commercial department. 

We need to get better acquainted with the interior of 
our consumer’s home. 





Fuel Administration Interests Itself in 
Electrolysis in Natural Gas Mains 


Investment of Underground Piping Systems of Country $1,500,- 
000,000—Damage by Electrolysis Amounts to 
Millions Annually 
By FRANK H. WEST 


One of the causes of great waste of natural gas which 
the Fuel Administration is trying to stop is through 
leaking gas mains and service pipes caused by elec- 
trolysis. The collection of pipes on the accompanying 
picture came from the streets of Kansas City, Mo., 
and in most cases the electrolic action was so pro- 
nounced as to render the pipes useless, although many 
of them have been in use but a few years, and some 
of them less than a year. Water mains and cable con- 
duits also suffer greatly from the same cause. 

In a digest of publications of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards on “Electrolysis of Underground’ Structures 
Caused by the Disintegrating Action of Stray Electric 
Currents from Electric Railways,” it is stated that “the 
majority of the street railways of the country are oper- 
ated on the single overhead trolley plan with the elec- 
tric current flowing onto the rails through the car 
wheels after it has passed through the car motors. 
The current then flows back to the generating station 
er sub-station by way of the tracks and earth, some of 
it, however, often flowing through underground gas 
and water pipes and the lead sheaths of underground 
telephone and electric light cables and sometimes 
through reinforced concrete structures. 


Eartu CoNDUCTION 


“The earth conducts electricity by virtue of its mois- 
ture and the salts dissolved in it, which render it an 
electrolyte. Hence, when the electric current flows 
away from the iron pipes or lead cable sheaths, it car- 
ries away iron or lead by electrolytic action, and this 
in time corrodes them in a relatively short time. The 
property damage caused by these earth currents affects 
all public utilities.” 
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In the Annual Re- 
port of the Director of 
the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to the Secretary 
of Commerce for the 
fiscat year ending June 
30, 1916, it is stated: 

“The subject of elec- 
trolysis of underground 
pipe, cables and other 
metal structures is one 
which has been given 
more attention in re- 
cent years than former- 
ly, but it still does not 
receive the attention 
in many quarters that 
its importance de- 
serves. When consid- 
ering the enormous 
value of the pipe and 
cable properties buried 
in the streets of cities 
and forming in many 
cases transmission net- 
works between cities 
throughout the coun- 
try, and when consid- 
ering further that there 
are few water, gas or 
lead cable systems 
which are not more or 
less subject at some ‘ 
points to electrolytic damage from stray currents, it 
is possible to better form a judgment of the practical 
importance of this subject. 


VIPFS TAKEN FROM 


Pire Systems VALUE $1,500,000,000 


“The water and gas pipe systems of the country alone 
have an aggregate value at the present time of $1,500,- 
000,000, and in addition to this there is a vast extent 
of underground lead-cable systems belonging to tele- 
phone and electric power companies and to municipal- 
ities. {n addition to‘these vast properties in the earth, 
a considerable part of which may be more or less 
subject to electrolytic damage, there are possibilities 
of trouble in the case of bridge structures, portions of 
steel frame buildings, and piers, which are occasionally 
exposed to the damage from this source. While it is 
impossible at present to determine with any accuracy the 
extent of the annual damage to pipe systems by elec- 
trolysis, neveitheless the most conservative estimates 
place it at many millions of dollars annually.” 


PREVENTATIVE STEPS 

The first step necessary to prevent electrolysis or 
to reduce the possibilities of damage to a minimum is 
to provide a proper negative return for the stray cur- 
rents, so that the potential drop in the rail will be re 
duced to so low a value that there will be no serious 
tendency for stray currents to pass in transit from 
the tracks on to the pipes or other underground struc- 
tures. Where electric railway lines are equipped with 
the double trolley systems the absence of electrolysis 
is conspicuous, and such equipment can be provided 


STREETS OF 
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KANSAS CITY A REVELATION OF RAPID ACTION OF 
ELECTROLYSIS 


at small expense in comparison to the saving effected. 

Pipes made of iron are eaten away by electrolysis 
at the rate of 20 pounds per ampere of electric cur- 
rent per year. The Fuel Administration is primarily 
interested in the prevention of electrolysis because of 
the waste of gas, which means a replacement in coal, 
and also of the waste in electric current, which, too, 
means a loss of coal energy. The electric companies 
themselves are. anxious to stop the loss of current 
through underground leakage, and are indicating their 
interest in this direction by a willingness to co-operate 
with the Fuel Administration. 

Electrolysis troubles began almost immediately after 
the introduction of electric railways, and the acute 
development of the trouble was due to the fact that 
during the earlier stages of electric railway develop- 
ment relatively little care was taken to maintain good 
bonding of thie rail joints, and as a result of the neglect 
of this feature it very frequently happened that prac- 
tically ali of the railway current was compelled to 
return to the power house by way of the earth, much 
of it finding its way to the pipes and causing serious 
corrosion where it flowed again from the pipes into the 
earth. 





Utilities Well Organized to Produce Service 
but Unprepared to Sell It 


American public utilities with few exceptions have 
been fairly well organized to produce service, but are 


amazingly unprepared to sell it. Controlled almost 
wholly by financiers, lawyers and engineers, the Amer- 
ican utility group, representing approximately $10,000,- 
000,000 of invested capital, has tried to do business 
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without advertising. It has left the public it serves 
ignorant of the value, cost and fair price of what it 
has to sell. 

It has permitted its political assailants to do 99 per 
cent of its advertising. The daily papers, with singular 
want of self-interest, instead of teaching the utilities 
how to advertise usefully and intelligently, have lent 
their columns freely to the adverse and destructive ad- 
vertising given the utilities by theorists who never put 
a nickel into the public service and knew nothing of it, 
and by shrewd political freebooters who used this means 
of retaining public office. 

As a result, the public in most American cities, nat- 
urally fair and, just when it knows the facts, appears 
to believe that a 5-cent carfare—compensatory when 
bread sold at 5 cents a loaf and butter at 30 cents a 
pound--is still compensatory with bread at 10 cents 
and butter at 75 cents. 

it is not yet too late to apply modern merchandising 
methods to the public utility business. It is socially de- 
sirable that this be done—that the business area sub- 
jected to wasteful, reactionary, incompetent political 
mismanagement be not enlarged. It can be done only 
if the owners of the utilities will without loss of time 
place nierchants in charge of their properties, with in- 
structions to inform the public thoroughly through lib- 
eral and persistent advertising of the nature, scope, 
value, cost and fair price of their services.—Frank 
Putnane. 


Giving ‘Water Gas an Odor 


Sig. Alberto Pacchioni has an article in the “Industria 
del Gaz e degli Acquedotti” in which he passes in re- 
view the various methods which. have been suggested 
for giving these water gases a distinctive odor. (Quagleo 
in 1880 suggested mercaptan ; but the odor of mercaptan 
is hardly distinctive, being pretty much what might be 
called an ordinary kitchen smell. Strache, in 1893, pru- 
posed carbilamine; but it was found that this was de- 
stroyed, and its smell discharged, by small traces of 
sulphuretted hydrogen ‘in the gas, though the odor was 
very distinctive and penetrating as long as it lasted. 
Tschany proposed the light oils condensed during the 
making of Pintsch gas; but these were found to blacken 
and break the mantles, unless the quantity which was 
aliowed to evaporate was kept strictly proportional to 
the quantity of the gas being made at the moment, and 
unless the odorization was effected as near to the pro- 
ducers as possible. Keitmayer followed up [schany 
-by saturating with Pintsch light oils the_air admitted 
to the purifiers, the volume of oil being used to the 
volume of gas odorized as 5 to 1,000,000. Acrolein has 
been suggested; its presence would tell at once, as it 
affects the nose and eyes, but it forms solid compounds 
and disappears if there be small traces of ammonia 
present in the gas. Mustard oil, veratrine, pyridine 


have been suggested; phosgene gas or oxychloride of . 


carbon 1s cheap enough and has a powerfully irritating 
smell, but it decomposes in presence of moisture; and 
chloride of benzyl has also been tried. But after all, 
thinks the author, there is but little need for these 
things. 

None of the gases that are actually used are at all 
odorless, even without any such addition; and if they 
have not a sufficiently strong smell, this can at once 
be remedied by putting a very little coal in along with 
the fuel m the product. ~Trial will show how much 
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ought io be used. At the same time, undoubtedly, care 
should be taken at the works. ‘These should be well 
ventilated so that the gas may not accumulate if any 
does escape; the escape of gases during charging or in 
consequence of a false manceuvre should be prevented ; 
an abundance of seals, pressure-gauges and chimneys 
is called: for; no man should be exposed by himself to 
any danger of being gassed; and the staff should be 
trained in the use of oxygen and artificial respiration. 





Work of U. S. Bureau of Standards in 
Gas Field Told in Annual Report 


Government Investigators Emphasize Need for Establishment of 
National Gas Safety Code 

Further discussion of the economic importance of the 
proposed National Gas Safety Code, the progress of 
which, according to officials of the U. S. Bureau -of 
Standards, “has been advanced very little during this 
year,’ " together with notes on the work performed by 
the bureau in connection with gas-measuring instru- 
ments, gas engineering and general gas chemistry, are 
all set forth for the information of the industry in the 
annual report of Director S. W. Stratton of this de- 
partment of Government endeavor to Secretary of Com. 
merce William C. Redfield. . 

This document which includes 208 pages, is now 
ready for distribution, and covers the varied activities 
of the bureau for the fiscal vear ended Tune 30, 1918. 

a first draft of Part II of the code has been 
prepared in manuscript form, ” we are told in the re- 
port, which continues: “A preliminary report of tests 
of flexible tubing has been prepared and sent ‘out for 
comment. The results obtained in these tests enabled 
the bureau to render assistance to the City of New York 
‘n connection with a proposed ordinance fixing stand- 
ards for the construction of flexible gas tubing. As a 
result, the city avoided the adoption of a very drastic 
and undesirable form ot ordinance.” 

In further references to the proposed code, the officials 
of the bureau point out-that in carrying out the inves- 
tigation it is their desire to “serve as a national co- 
ordinating agency to the end that the resulting code will 
be acceptable and adequate, not only from the stand 
point of the user of gas but also of the casualty and 
fire-insurance interests, the gas companies and their em 
ployees, and the gas-appliance manufacturing and sell- 
‘ng interests.” 


Urcent Nerp For Copr 


Further details are herewith reproduced from the 
report: 

“The need ard value of such a ende i is so great that 
the various national organizations dealing with sub- 
jects covered by the code have appointed special com- 
mittees and expert representatives to assist in the in- 
vestigation. The following organizations have co-oper- 
ated in this work: The American Gas Institute, the 
National Commercial Gas Association, the Natural Gas 
Association of America, the National Fire Protection 
Association, the American Institute of Architects, the 
National Safety Council and the National Association 
of Master Plumbers. In order that the bureau may 
have the fullest information on every detail of the sub- 
jects discussed, the American Gas Institute has ap- 
pointed twelve committees, four in each of the three 
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principal sections of the country—East, Middle West 
and Far West. One committee in each district is in- 
trusted with the work bearing upon one of the principal 
phases of the investigation. 

“It has been estimated that avoidable accidents, due 
to ignorance, carelessness or faulty installation, result 
in the loss each year of hundreds of lives and the de- 
struction of property of large aggregate value. It may 
reasonably be expected that many of these losses will 
be eliminated when the code has been completed and 
adopted throughdut the country, both because of the 
official enforcement of the code and because of its edu- 
cational value to gas fitters, appliance manufacturers, 
utility operators and the general public. 


INCREASED SAFETY AND EFFICIENCY 


The code will also serve to unify practice in gas in- 
stallations and gas-company operation throughout the 
country, and it is anticipated that much-needed reforms 
will result. This uniformity of practice will not only 
tend to greater safety, but will also contribute to higher 
efficiency. In many cases differences between the in- 
surance and gas-company officials can be settled by 
reference to the code, and thus more harmonious co- 
operation of the two parties can he expected. Already 
several important instances have been referred to the 
Lureau for consideration with a view to the settlement 
of differences in insurance-inspection practices or ques- 
tions as to the magnitude of the fire hazard in certain 
types of gas installations. In this field the services of 
a recognized national authority are essential in order to 
standardize the practices and to make generally avail- 
able the benefit of experience obtained in individual lo- 
calities. The effort of the bureau has therefore been 
directed not only to the preparation of the code but to 
the collection of such information as will enable it to 
serve as a national co-ordinating agency in this field.” 


Gas SERVICE STANDARDS 


Under this heading the report mentions briefly sev- 
eral cases, in which the bureau has participated, involv- 
ing adjustments of standards for gas service in various 
States. The writer continues: 

“In the city of Cleveland assistance was given in es- 
tablishing a testing laboratory, in calibrating equipment 
for it and in instructing the chemists who were to carry 
on the routine testing. This work also included a very 
brief consideration of the adequacy of the natural-gas 
supply. At the request of the railroad commission of 
Georgia a study of gas-service conditions in Atlanta 
was made. It developed that the principal cause of dis- 
satisfaction with the service was a shortage of oil for 
the manufacture of water gas. The bureau’s report was 
accepted by the State commission as the basis for its 
decision in this case. 

“The shortage of supplies of oil has led to the sug- 
gestion that changes should be made in standards for 
gas quality, and it has been suggested to the Fuel Ad- 
ministration that all existing standards of heating value 
be abrogated and a uniform requirement of 528 B.t.u. 
per cubic foot should be adopted. The bureau, in com- 
mon with most State and city authorities, has felt that 
this radical change is of doubtful wisdom and has given 
considerable attention to alternative methods of meeting 
the situation without such a general reduction in the 
quality of all manufactured gas. 








’ to follow. 
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“This and numerous other cases in which readjust- 
ments of standards of quality have arisen during the 
year have given rise to opportunity for a very extensive 
application of the results of the experimental work car- 
ried out last year upon the relative usefulness of differ- 
ent qualities of gas. 


NATURAL-GAS SERVICE 


“As mentioned above, some attention was given to 
natural-gas service in the city of Cleveland. The same 
question was raised with regard to the supply of natu- 
ral-gas for the city of Louisville, and this has led to an 
extensive field investigation on the supply of natural 
gas available for this territory. Data for a preliminary 
report on this subject have been gathered and the co- 
operation of various agencies is assured in continuing 
this work. 


Gas LIGHTING 


“As partial reports upon the investigation of relative 
usefulness of different qualities of gas, Technologic Pa- 
per No. 99, entitled ‘Gas Mantle Lighting Conditions in 
‘Ten Large Cities in the United States,’ has been issued 
and Technologic Paper No. 110, entitled “The Influence 
of Quality of Gas and Other Factors Upon the Effi- 
ciency of Gas Mantle Lamps,’ is in press. The work 
reported in the latter paper gave results not in accord 
with the general opinion that gases of lower heating 
value are much more efficiently used. The margin of 
advantage in utilization of such ‘leaner’ gases is small 
in mantle lamps, and consequently the heating value is. 
an excellent measure of the usefulness of the gas for 
lighting.” 


Gas CHEMISTRY 


The work of the bureau which is classified under this 
head appears mainly to have been devoted to tests of a 
confidential nature made in behalf of the army and 
navy, and to have concerned itself principally with 
balloon gases and balloon fabrics. However, that pur- 
tion.of the report descriptive of gas analysis investiga- 
tions contains the following paragraph: 

“A preliminary study has been made of a number of 
methods for the qyantitative determination of the com- 
position of 3-component gas mixtures which do not 
permit easy chemical separation. This work was re- 
quested by the Navy Department; but some of the re- 
sults may have wide application in other fields.” 





Baltimore Consene Aims to Give 
Super Service 


Tells Consumers and Employees that Company Is There to Give 
Good Public Service 


The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore, Md., in its effort to give good 
public service, outlines a plan in the January issue of 
The Baltimore Gas & Electric News for employees 
‘The company also inserted the accompany- 
ing advertisement in one of the daily papers entitled 
*1919—-A Year for the Best Public Service,” and asks 
its consumers to help them give this service by advising 
company when service is not satisfactory. 

The plan outlined follows: 
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Service is the act of serving. 

Public service is the act of serving the public. 

Good public service is the result of the application 
of honest and intelligent methods to Public Service. 
The greater the degree of intelligence, and the greater 
the energy and consistency of its application, the more 
nearly do we approach, or surpass, the quality which 
is comprehended in the phrase—Good Public Service. 

The gas and electric company was formed, and is 
to-day operated, for public service. It deserves no 
credit for performing this service. The fulfillment of 
this obligation is the primary reason for its existence. 
The gas and electric company deserves no particular 
credit for giving good public service. It receives good 
treatment at the hands of the public and good service 
is simply the fulfillment of. its obligation. 

Good public service describes the quality which, in 
the general acceptance, simply means dependable pub- 
lic service. Such a quality ought not to be satisfactory 
to the men and women of our organization. It is pos- 
sible to so improve our public service that good public 
service will become better public service, and as our 
vision broadens and our diligence grows, better public 
service will become the best public service. 


Surely, every one of us would like to be associated 
with a company which gives the best public service; a 
company which would be known throughout America 
as an organization which is capable of producing a 
service that is unparalleled, that is unsurpassed, and 
a desire on the part of all of us to give such service 
provides a fruitful field for creative work—work that 
is worth while. 

In the gas and electric business, as in every other 
business, good service starts at the source. Our com- 
pany has a general service department, among whose 
duties is the reception and acknowledgment of com- 
plaints of poor service from our customers; and the 
institution of proper steps to rectify the condition that 
caused the complaint. 

_ The general service department has no interest in 
complaints except to get rid of them, and the only way 
to get rid of them is to remove their cause. Just as 
you go to your doctor when you are sick, or when 
vou are hurt, the customer comes to the general service 
department for the correction of trouble. The reason 
that you do not go oftener to your doctor is to be 
found in the great progress of preventive medicine. 
And with such an industrial endeavor as ours, “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Every man in this organization is not only called 
upon to give good service, but he is called upon to 
prevent bad service. This preventive work must start 
in the generating plants, and with vigilance and vigor 
be carried out through all of the other departments 
that have to do with the distribution of gas and elec- 
tricity, or the installation or maintenance of the appli- 
ances, or motors, which are eventually used by the cus- 
tomers in the application of the energy which we 
create and distribute. 

The good service department is not only the generai 
service department. It is every department. The 
general service department has very largely to do with 
the correction of poor service originating in one or 
another of the other good service departments. So in 
order to produce, and maintain, unsurpassed public 
service in Baltimore, it is incumbent upon everyone of 
us to keep in mind that each of our actions has some- 
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1919-- 


1 A Year For The 
Best Public Service 


It is the desire of The Gas and Electric Com- 
pany to provide for its customers in 1919 the Best 
Public Service. 








The Company will not be content with sup- 
plying satisfactory service. 

It desires to do more than that. 

It desires that Baltimore shall be known as a 
city where the public service of supplying gas and 
electricity has the.quality that will cause it to be =|; 
recognized as the Best Public Service in America. 


| 
While the country was at war our service was | 
subjected to a number of limitations. | 


At times we were “hard put” to prevent seri- 
ous shortages in the supply of energy which Balti- | 


















more demanded of us for light, heat and power. 


But we “carried on,” and our: customers co- 
operated splendidly. | 


In such times it was inevitable that the quality 
of ouf service should suffer, when the whole effort 
of the Company was directed toward making the 
service dependable under abnormal conditions. 

The war is over and won, and the Company 


recognizes no excuse for inferior service to any of 
its customers. 


If conditions exist under which the service in 
your home, factory or store-is not satisfactory and 
pleasing, the Company will appreciate notice from 
you to that effect. It has the means to temedy | 
such conditions, and it has the desire to do so. 


We look to 1919 4s a year for the Best Public 
Service. 


If your service is not satisfactory—tell us, and 
help us to make’ 


1919—a year for the Best Public Service. 


The Gas and Electric | 
Company 














thing to do with the quality of the service which the 


company sells to the public. 


There is no excuse for bad service. There is every 
reason for good service. It is easier to give good serv- 
ice, it is pleasanter to give good service, it is more profit- 
able to give good service. But most important of all 
is our duty to give good service. 
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Be Not Deluded into the Thought that 
an Oversupply of Labor Will 


Follow Demobilization 


Rather. Indeed, a Shortage Must Be Discounted—Need of Con- 
serving Labor No Less Acute Than in Past Months 


By NATIONAL AMERICANIZATION COMMITTEE 
New York City 


Reports in the daily press that record the shutting 
down of munition plants and the lay-off of thousands 
of workers may lead to the hasty judgment that we face 
a huge labor surplus. The conclusion may be reached 
Ly some employers that the necessity of conserving 
man-power is a thing of the past; that we will have a 
glut in the labor market and that pre-war practices 
regarding labor may be resumed. 

This is a mistaken idea if it involves a return to the 
old slackness in “hiring and firing,” a lowering of 
housing standards and working conditions of the em- 
ployees, a cutting of wages before the cost of living 
is cut im proportion, or any other policy that makes 
for industrial discontent. 

In the first place it is doubtful whether such a labor 
surplus exists. That a readjustment is taking place is 
quite evident, but whether this will end with employers 
calling for help or with workers begging for jobs is 
not so clear. 


LaRorR SURPLUS DouBTFUL 


Dispatches to the New York Sun from widely separ- 
ated sections of the country indicate that the surplus 
nay be readily absorbed. 

Kansas City: Labor is very scarce in Kansas City 
in fact, the packing houses and other plants 
in the factory district are unable to obtain labor needed 
for expansion of facilities and trade. 

Detroit: More than 40,000 laborers that came to 
the great munition plants are still “on the job,” and 
indications are that they will continue in other indus- 
tries when the war program is finished, for there will 
be plenty of room for them and also for the thousands 
of returning soldiers.in the city’s great industrial plants. 

Newark: Claims are made that there is a shortage 
of labor in practically all the pre-war factories and 
shops m the northern section of New Jersey. Many 
of these plants are said to be working with only 50 
_per cent of their help. 

Pittsburgh: Of a half million men throughout the 
Pittsburgh district, including western Pennsylvania, who 
were engaged on war work in the big steel and other 
industries, trust and independent, not one has been 
dropped from employment, and there has been no down- 
ward revision of wages, heads of the chief industries 
in the district declared to-day. 

Birmingham: . Labor from Porto Rico will be scat- 
tered through the district, therr being need for help on 
the eight-hour day plans with three shifts instead of 
overtime and Sunday. 

Buffalo: With the exception of the Curtiss Airplane 
and Motor Corporation, no large employer of skilled 
labor is laying off men in batches. Some are recruit- 
ing efficient help. Wages for unskilled labor 
have dropped, but there has been no notable cut in the 
scale for skilled men and will not be immediately. 
Philadelphia: ‘There is no surplus of labor, and the 
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demand by the necessities of peace time production was 
still greater than the supply. 

These reports seem to indicate that the returning 
soldiers can be absorbed by industry with little diffi- 
culty, if demobilization is carried out with a view of 
avoiding unemployment. 

We cannot count on retaining in industry those 
women who entered from purely patriotic motives, or 
those who were, temporarily deprived of the support 
vf their “men-folk.” 


IMMIGRATION SUSPENDED } 


We cannot count on the recently arrived immigrant, 
for immigration was almost suspended during the war, 
and there may be a long period before it is resumed. 

We cannot even count upon the immigrants who were 
here in 1914. Many of them went back home to fight. 
Of those still with us there is a large number who await 
the first opportunity to sail for Europe. <A single plant, 
employing 12,000 foreigners, reported that 45 per cent 
of them had stated their intention of going home, and 
it is significant that 40 per cent of these men spoke no 
English. 

Immediately after the signing of the armistice, the 
agents of the Red Star Line received a wire, asking 
accommodations for 200 steerage passengers on the 
first steamer to Antwerp, and in New York the steam- 
ship agencies were crowded with men and women 
anxious to secure a passage at the earliest date to their 
homes. They included Russians, Italians, Hungarians, 
Austrians, Greeks, Syrians and other nationalities. 

This is not surprising, for many of these people 
want to see their relatives and friends in the Old World, 
or look after business interests there, and many’ more 
have accumulated a small stake and: wish to return for 
good. 


Back TO THE OLp WorLD 


Indeed there is a concerted move in some quarters 
to persuade the foreign born worker to go back to 
help rebuild his homeland with his energy and his sav- 
ings. Ihe following article is a translation from a 
foreign lauguage paper published in America, illus- 
trating propaganda being carried on to induce men to 
:eturn to their home countries. 

“There will certainly come an end to this awful war, ° 
and it will be ended victoriously for the just cause of 
our pecple and the world democracly. Perhaps it will 
last for another year or two or possibly more, accord- 
ing to how long it wil take the Allies to overthrow 
German imperialism and crush that card-like struc- 
ture known under the name of Austria-Hungary. But, 
it may be quite possible that to accomplish this, it may 
take much less time than it seems. 

“For our.people, the end of the war will mean the 
beginning of a new and great work for the revival of 
the life of our Fatherland along all lines. In particular 
to strengthen us ecenomically, because a good national 
economic condition is the foundation for the cultural 
development of the people. 

“After the restoration of peace and liberation of our 
countries the first duty of all Serbs and Jugo-Slavs 
in. America will be to go back to the old country in 
order to populate the devastated parts of the Father- 
land, and loyally participate in the work of revival of 
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cur suffermg Fatherland, so that it may become happy 
and respected in the circle of other advanced nations. 
The duty will be alike for all of us in America. For 
cur people with families and without, for old and 


young, for rich and poor, male and female. In this 
liberated Fatherland there will be room for all of us. 

“If we properly understand this duty of ours, and 
valiantly respond to it, the Fatherland will be thankful! 
to us, because we have backed with full strength the 
movement for reconstruction and progress. In this 
case we, too, are the gainers, who also feel heavily the 
coldness of this (meaning the United States) foreign 
land; once there, we will revive and advance. 

“Brothers and Sisters, let us look now to the im- 
portant moment when we will emigrate to the old coun- 
try, and let us prepare ourselves. For to think only 
of this emigration, and not to prepare for it, does not 
help. With an empty chalice you cannot say mass, 
as our people say. A man cannot go to church with 
empty hands—it is a saying of another national proverb. 
Empty handed we can only think of our return to the 
Fatherland, but we can hardly bring it to a realiza- 
tion. 

“Therefore, the most important help for our return 
to the Fatherland are—savings. It is necessary to care- 
fully’ economize one’s earnings and not to spend on 
unnecessary things. Reduce your expenditures to what 
is absolutely necessary for a decent living, and through 
a well planned saving system gather the money which 
will enable ns to rebuild our destroyed homesteads, and 
enable us to participate in the future of our country 
(meaning the old country). Wise savings should be 
the capital rule of each and every one of us. 

“But not less important than savimgs, it is important 
for our return to the old country, to begin to organize 
ourselves over here, and that the authorities on the 
other side should also begin to work arranging the ter- 
rain for our return. Organization and systematic work 
along this line at present will bring returns and greatly 
facilitate the realization of this idea when the proper 
time comes along. 

“As in other things, so it is in this concrete case, 
harmful to wait for the stroke of twelve. Apathy 
could greatly avenge itself in this case. 

“Let us think to our new repatriation, and work for 
it now.” 

Wuat Is THE ANSWER 


The expansion of our business in peace production 
seems likely to absorb our “surplus” in short order 
and an actual scarcity of labor may follow a brief 
period of readjustment. Therefore the far-seeing em- 
ployer will make every effort to secure and retain the 
good will of his: workers, just as carefully as the sales 
manager strives to secure and retain the good will 
of the buying public. The labor conditions outside his 
own plant will be considered as well, for unrest and 
discontent are contagious, and moreover the labor in 
industries upon which he. depends for raw material, 
fuel and other necessities must be stabilized, if he is 
to maintain full production. 

A hopeful solution of the sietilain is a thorough- 
going campaign of Americanization. The industrial 
leader should see to it that the working conditions in his 
plant are up to the best modern standards. That proper 
housing is provided for the foreign born and American 
worker alike. That disputes over hours and wages be 
fairly and even generously handled, without discrim- 
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wiation against the alien. That employing and dis- 
charging be placed in the hands of trained service 
managers, not foremen. That extortion and profiteer- 
ing in the community be checked, especially that prac- 
ticed against the most helpless element, the foreign 
born. ‘That the community provide proper playgrounds, 
public baths and other recreations. 

Teach English to the foreign born so that they can 
learn about America and absorb American ideals and 
interesis. Factory classes and the extension of the 
Night School are essential. 


PLANT AMERICANIZATION 


Organize Americanization committees in industrial 
plants to improve racial relationships and give the men 
something beside a wage stake in America. They want 
representation and participation and self-expression. 
If they cannot get it here they will go back, and thei: 
labor and savings will be lost to this country. 

Counteract by information and articles and adver- 
tising the propaganda in‘ the foreign language press, 
and get the foreigners interested in remaining in the 
United States. Work through their own racial leaders 
who believe in America and get them actively at work 
in their own groups. 

Get them interested genuinely and voluntarily in War 
Savings, Liberty Loan, Red Cross, American imvest- 
ments, free education and other American advantages 
which give new ties to our country. 

The cost of Americanization work within the plant, 
in the community, or that subscribed to in the national 
work, such as the United States Bureau of Education 
is doing, should be charged up to the operating ex- 
penses and not against profits as a charity contribution. 
It is vital educational work of a plant and should be 
charged up the same as “Safety First,” because it not 
only increases production, cuts y Rete the expensive labor 
turnover, but also largely reduces accidents. 

America has responded nobly for every call for men, 
money, food, supplies, welfare and mercy. She should 
safeguard herself in her industrial and commercial su- 
premacy by taking heed of the morrow and co-oper- 
ating with the plans of Americanization, so that she 
may fulfill her new obligations to the world as well 
as she has met war needs. 





The Decrease in Ultra Violet and Total Radi- 
ation with Usage of Quartz Mercury 
Vapor Lamps 

Scientific Paper No. 330 of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Paper backs; 10 x 7 in.; 20 pages; illustrated by diagrams 
and charts. Authors, W. W. Coblentz, M. B. Long and H. 
Kahler. Obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Experimental data relative to the decrease in in- 
tensity of the ultra violet as well as of the total radia- 
tion, with use, of quartz mercury vapor lamps. The 
measurements were made with a thermopile and a yel- 
low glass (novial shade B). The quartz mercury vapor 
lamps of the Cooper-Hewitt Electric Company and of 
the R. U. V. Company, Inc., were used for the tests, 
which reveals that there is no marked difference in 
the percentage of ultra violet rays emitted by these 
lamps when new. Both the total intensity and the ultra 
violet, however, decrease in 1,000 to 1,300 hours of 
use, to between 50 per cent and 33 1/3 per cent of the 
totals recorded at the beginning of the tests. 
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A Challenge Offered 


A recent advertisement placed in the local press by 
the Baltimore company is interesting and characteristic. 
It states as its intention for 1919, to gain the reputa- 
tion of supplying the best gas and electric service in the 
country. 

This is a rather ambitious undertaking. But the 
Baltimore company, as we look back ateits recent his- 
tory, has never been lacking in confidence in its ability 
to accomplish big tasks. A disquieting thought, too, 
to other companies, who with perfect good nature 
might plan to make the attainment of the Baltimore 
company’s 1919 ambition somewhat difficult, is that 
it very frequently accomplishes what it announces it 
will try to accomplish. 

We have a sort of quiet fondness for the Baltimore 
company. To an almost extraordinary degree it seems 
always to have its hand on the pulse of events. The 
Baltimore company moves as the world moves. It 
does not seem to be tied down to any set notions. 

Thus, though it knows it has always tried hard to 
render adequate service and could be well justified, 
perhaps, in leaning back and declaring it is doing 
enough, it realizes that the times call for superservice, 
and immediately it resolves to give it. It will calculate 
the cost later on, and it is certain that that cost will 
not represent a deficit. 

None of us, during the past year or so, rendered the 
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quality of service we would have liked to have ren- 
dered. Conditions over which we had no control in- 
tervened to prevent us from so doing. The result is, 
there is a bad taste nm the mouths of some consumers, 
however much they may have appreciated the difficul- 
ties we were contending against. Extraordinary efforts 
must be made to displace the memories they cherish. 


Admirable in. Some Ways, But Inconsistent 


The Public Service Commission of Missouri has is- 
sued 2 statement in its own defense apparently intended 
to counteract the movement started at the Kansas City 
conference of Missouri mayors to abolish the com- 
mission or, this proving impossible, to shear it of its 
most important powers. The-statement is to be com- 
mended in that it is written in the language of the 
“man in the street,” as it is largely intended for his 
consumption. 

The statement also is worthy for its definition of the 
necessity for State rather than municipal regulation of 
utilities. It reviews in a general way the activities of 
the commission and presents convincing arguments in 
justification for those activities. 

However, to the gas man, especially of Missouri, the 
statement of the Public Service Commission is one of 
rather puzzling interest. For two reasons is this sv. 
First, there is the mystery of how the commission can 
justify its failure to act on the applications for increased 
rates from the gas companies of the biggest cities ot 
the State, in view of the commissiop s own presenta- 
tion of the war time problems that confronted utilities. 
Then, assuming that the commission in its own mind 
justifies its failure to authorize increased gas rates, 
arises the question of why the commission in a state- 
ment defending itself against the charge of indiscrim- 
imately raising rates, does not mention the fact that it 
failed to authorize increased rates for the gas utilities. 

The statement issued in printed form from the office 
of the commission says, among other things: 

“It is a known fact that the operating costs of util- 
ities indluding labor, copper, steel, coal, coke and oil 
have incteased from 50 to 400 per cent. 

Presuming that it is likewise a known fact, to the 
cummission at least, that labor, coal, coke and oil con- 
stitute the principal items necessary to the operation 
of a gas utility, it is beyond our imagination to under- 
stand how the commission can reconcile this statement 
of its own with the fact that it failed to act on—let 
alone grant---the applications for slightly increased 
rates filed by gas companies in the biggest industrial 
and population centres of Missouri. 

To this day the petition of a gas company of St. 
Louis for an increase of 15 cents per thousand cubic 
feet which was filed early in 1918 remains “pending.” 
Similarly the petitions for relief from war time condi- 
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tions filed while we were in the midst of the war by 
the gas utilities of St. Joseph, Springfield, St. Charles 
and other Missouri cities were still “pending” when the 
armistice was signed and in most cases are “pending” 
to-day. 

When it is recalled that the man who summoned the 
Missouri mayors to a conference at Kansas City several 
weeks ago remarked, “So far as I have been able to 
learn the commission has done little except increase 
rates,’ one is tempted to ask why the commission, in 
its statement of defense, did not call attention to the 
fact that it failed to grant the increased rates sought by 
the gas companies of St. Louis and other big cities. 


A Very Considerable Job Still Ahead 

The National importance of the gas industry was 
very much impressed upon us during the war. We felt 
rather proud of being connected with such an indus 
try, began to feel that we were pretty big potatoes. 

Things have since begun to leak out that emphasize 
rather than decrease this tendency. There were works 
going on that no one outside of company circles, and 
few within them, ever heard of. Good works, too. 

Why we didn’t hear of them, especially the general 
public, while the war was on is in a way a mystery 
to us. There seems little in it, if properly handled; 
that would have assisted the enemy. Rather it might 
be gathered that it would have had a demoralizing ef- 
fect in throwing a scare into him. 

We had some idea, of course, of the progress that 
was made in our National war effort. We have learned 
since the armistice that our knowledge did not even 
approximate the degree to which we had progressed. 

It would have had a material influence on public 
opinion towards the gas companies, had the public 
been informed during the war of what gas companies 
were really doing towards winning it. 

However, this is aside from the point. We are begin- 
ning to know what certain companies have done. 
Theirs have been big jobs, magnificent jobs, it might 
be said. 

There is a tendency after the accomplishment of a 
big job to indulge in a moment of relaxation. 

But that tendency must be checked. The American 
Gas ENGINEERING JourNAL would rather be an op- 
timist than a pessimist. But the paths ahead are still 
rocky. A big job has been done, but one almost as 
big looms up directly ahead. 






















There would seem ample justification for some gas 
men we know to give themselves a few complacent pats 
on the back. But this indulgence must be postponed 

The heads that solved the war problems must be 
turned immediately to the. solving of peace problems. 

A moment of laxity may well have disastrous con- 
sequences. The wreaths won in wartime may easily 
be lost in a peacetime no less exacting in its demands. 
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St. Paul Company to Move 


Into Larger Quarters April 1 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Gas Light 
Company will move to the ground 
floor of the Commercial Building, 
Gth and Cedar Streets, April 1, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 

The change is being made for more 
room, and to accommodate patrons 
by a more central location. 


Company Formed in Louis- 
ville Will Make Gas Burners 

Articles of incorporation of the 
Perfect Combustion Burner & 
Mixture Company, Louisville, Ky., 
with a capital stock of $50,000, 
divided into shares of a par value 
of $50, were filed with the County 
Clerk recently. The corporation 
proposes the manufacture of gas 
burners and is authorized to incur 
liabilities not to exceed $25,000. 
The incorporators are Bruce Hal- 
deman, John B. Wintersmith and 
Frank W. Gault, each holding 
three shares of stock. 


Davenport Plant Slightly Dam- 
aged by Fire 

Sparks from a smoke stack at the 
plant of the Peoples Light Company 
on West Second Street recently, 
started a fire on the roof of one of 
the coke oven sheds. Before the 
fire could be reached and stopped 
damage of about $200 occurred. 





Petition Filed for Purchase of 
Property of Mount Vernon 
Company to Southern 
Illinois Company 

The Southern Illinois Light & 
Power Company of Hillsboro and 
the Citizens Gas, Electric & Heating 
Company of Mount Vernon filed a 
joint petition with the Illinois Pubiic 
Utilities Commission recently ask- 
ing for approval of the sale of the 


latter company’s property at -Mount 
Vernon to the Southern Illinois 
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Light & Power Company for $451,- 
000. The Southern Illinois Light & 
Power Company also filed a petition 
asking for a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity to operate the 
plant, and for authority to issue 
$306,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds and $191,500 of pre- 
ferred capital stock. 


Unusual Trouble Experienced 
by Citizens Company as Cold 
Weather Comes on 


Tremendously cold weather, whicli 
descended on Indiana during the first 
week of the new year, after a long 
period of extremely warm weather, 
caused the Citizens Gas Company, 
of Indianapolis, unusual, troubie 
within a short space of hours. The 
new gas ovens of the company were 
not yet in use, although it had been 
hoped they would have been by that 
time. The quick increase in the use 
of gas for heating purposes began to 
exhaust the company’s supply rapid- 
ly. 

Advertisements were immediately 
resorted to in an effort to have resi- 
dents of the city to turn to the use 
of coal and use gas only for cooking. 
In reply to complaints about the 
service, J. Dorsey Forrest, general 
manager of the company, said that 
the company expected to have the 
new gas ovens working within the 
next few weeks, and these would add 
about 4,500,000 cu. ft. to the daily 
maximum supply. 

In order to keep the gas from be- 
ing exhausted during the critical 
period, the company turned on a 
low pressure. Mr. Forrest an- 
nounced then that no improvement 
in the service could be expected un- 
til the patrons stopped using their 
ovens and grates for heating pur- 
poses. Industrial plants that use 


gas in their work have been seriously 
handicapped by the situation and this 
included the newspapers, which were 
forced to curtail their papers be- 
cause of lack of gas supply for the 
linotype machines. 
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Officials of the company pointed 
out that most of the city would con- 
tinue to have some gas during the 
low pressure period, but that some 
remote parts would be cut off alto- 
gether. They explained to the pub- 
lic that if the pressure were to be 
kept up to normal the entire supply 
would soon be exhausted, and that 
would result in the city being totally 
without gas for a period of approxi- 
mately thirty days. 


Big Gas Tank of Midland 
Counties Public Service Cor- 
poration Collapses 
Employee Narrow Escape 


One of the employees of the Mid- 
land Counties Public Service Cor- 
poration was calking the water cas- 
ing of the big gas container at the 
gas works recently when the tank 
collapsed. He, fortunately, was 
astride a 2 x 4 beam at the that time, 
and as the pressure was exerted 
from the container outwards, was 
carried with the beam out into the 
street, where he was completely sub- 
merged in the water which escaped 
from the water tank. He had pres- 
ence of mind enough to hold his 
breath, and soon was able to get his 
head above the water, and escaped 
with nothing worse than a few 
bruises and a sprained arm. 

The tank which collapsed con- 
tained about 9,000 ft. of gas at the 
time of the accident, which is far 
below its capacity, the usual con- 
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‘tent of the tank being from 20,000 


to 22,000 ft.. The reason for the 
collapse of the tank is unknown. 
The water from the tank rushed 
out with such force that it carried 
several pieces of 2 x 4s a distance 
of nearly a block, nearly submerging 
the plant, and carried the heavy 
meter out into the street. The rush 
of water hindered the work on the 
ruined tank for some time: The 9,- 
000 ft. of gas was wafted away by 
the wind. The damage done by the 
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accident was estimated by District 
Manager Easton and Local Manager 
Sifpson at approximately $50,000.” 

The Midland Company was kept 
busy for some time after the accident 
explaining the reason for the sud- 
den shutting off of gas to their sub- 
scribers, most of whom took the ex- 
planation in good humor. The 
pumping plant was started, and the 
gas service resumed in a short while. 


United Fuel Gas Files Appli- 
cation for Increase 


The United Fuel Gas Company, 
_operating in Charleston, Huntington 
and 45 other towns of the southern 
section of West Virginia, filed appli- 
cation with the Public Service Com- 
mission for authority to increase 
rates for domestic service from 20 
te 45 per cent. 

The increase asked in Charleston 
is from 18 cents, with 2 cents off, to 
28 cents, with 3 cents off, and in 
Huntington from 18 cents, with 1 
cent off, to 33 cents, with 3 cents 
off for prompt settlement of bills. 
Other increases asked include the 
following : 

Barboursville, 18 to 33 cents; Blue 
Creek, 22 to 28 cents; Cedar Grove, 
22 to 28 cents; Clendenin, 17 to 22 
cents; Chelyan, 15 to 28 cents; East 
Bank, 18 to 28 cents; Logan, 27% 
to 33 cents; Ravenswood, 25 to 30 
cents; Ripley, 25 to 30 cents; Spen- 
cer, 17 to 22 cents; Sissonville, 22 to 
25 cents; Williamson, 27% to 35 
cents. 


Authorize Raise in Rates for 
Central California Company 

The railroad commission has au- 
thorized the Central California Gas 
Company, which serves artificial gas 
in Visalia, Tulare, Exeter, Lindsay, 
Strathmore and Porterville, to in- 
crease its rates, the company show- 
ing that since April, 1918, when the 
commission fixed its present rates, 
the cost of gas production has in- 
creased materially, due principally to 
the rise in cost of oil, and in in- 





crease in freight rates ordered by’ 


the federal railroad administration. 
Fixing a rate making value of $350,- 
000 on the plant, the ¢ommission 
finds that the following rates will 
return a revenue sufficient to meet 
its operating expenses, a deprecivtion 
annuity of 242 per cent and interest 
of 6 per cent on investment: 

First 3,000 cu. ft., per meter per 
month, $1:70; next 5,000 cu. ft., 
$1.55; next 7,000 cu. ft., $1.30; next 


10,000 cu. ft., $1.20; all over 25,000 
cu. ft., $1.10; minimum bill, $1. 
These are net prices. 


Surcharge Granted Will Per- 
mit Columbus, Ind., Com- 
pany Earning 6 Per Cent 


In an order recently issued by the 
public service commission of In- 
diana, the Columbus Gas Light Com- 
pany is granted the right to add a 
war surcharge to its bills, of such 
an extent that an earning of 6 per 
cent on its investment during the 
next six months is possible, the order 
says. The order also specifically in- 
dicates that the war emergency fo1 
utility companies has not yet passed, 
but it also indicates that it believes 
war conditions will begin to “ease 


up” within six months, at least as to. 


some items of cost of operation of 
utilities. 


The Engineering Index Now 
Conducted by The Amer- 
ican Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers 


The Engineering Index, published 
for thirty-five years in the Engineer- 
ing Magazine and its successor, /n- 
dustrial Management, and universally 
regarded as the standard index to 
engineering periodical literature, has 
been acquired by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, and 
hereafter will be compiled and pub- 
lished by this society. The first issue 
of the Index under its new manage- 
ment appears in the January num- 
ber of the Journal. 

As heretofore, the Engineering 
Index will be regularly issued in 
three different forms: 

1. As a part of the Journal of 
the Society. 

2. As a separate monthly publi- 
cation for libraries or individuals 
desiring to clip the items for index- 
ing purposes. 

3. As an annual volume in which 
all the items for the year are col- 
lected. 

The Engineering Index originated 
with Prof. J. B. Johnson of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., in 
1383, and for twelve years was pre- 
pared under his direction and pub- 
lished by the Association of En- 
gineering Societies. It was then 
taken over by the Engineering Maga- 
zine Company of New York, and has 
since had the personal attention of 
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Mr. John R. Dunlap, the president 
of that company, who has found it 
to be-a widely appreciated under- 
taking by engineers throughout the 
world. The development of this 
magazine in the specialized field of 
industrial management, however, 
made it seem desirable to place the 
Index in the hands of an éngineering 
organization covering a broader field 
and serving engineers engaged in 
more varied activities. The So- 
ciety immediately recognized the op- 
poriunity extended and purchased 
the Index, thus bringing to the 
Journal the prestige, name and other 
rights and privileges of what has 
been regarded as the leading index 
in the field. This establishes the 
Engineering Index on a secure and 
non-competitive basis as a logical So- 
ciety activity. 

Through the facilities afforded by 
the magnificent library of the En- 
gineering Societies, which regularly 
receives 1,100 periodicals from al! 
parts of the world, the Society has 
unlimited possibilities in publishing 
the Index. These periodicals com 
prise one of the most complete col- 
lections of current engineering litera- 
ture in the world—in not less than 
ten languages and received from 
thirty-seven countries. The index- 
ing of engineering articles can be 
best accomplished by a professional 
organization and the Society will 
consider it one of its greatest serv- 
ices to place at the disposal of en- 
gineers, through the Engineering In- 
dex in the Journal, the means for 
using the wealth of data and general 
information published from month 
to month in the world’s technical 
press. 


The plan of classification to be 
usedeis as follows: The articles are 
listed in the general field of engineer- 
ing to which they belong, and are 
then grouped together under the par 
ticular branch of the general sub- 
ject. the following classifications 
give an adequate idea of the scope 
of the Engineering Index as it will 
be carried in the Journal: Mechan- 
ical Engineering, 31 subheads; Elec- 
trical Engineering, 11 subheads; 
Civil Engineering, 9 subheads; Min 
ing Engineering, 14 subheads; Metal- 
lurgy, 7 subheads; Aeronautics, 19 
subheads; Marine Engineering, 4 
subheads; Organization and Man 
agement, 13 subheads; Industrial 
Technology; Railroad Engineering, 
15 subheads ; Munitions and Military 
engineering ; General Science, 3 sub- 
heads. 
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Investigating Chances for Con- 
struction of Plant in Spencer 
A Newton (Iowa) concern is now 
investigating the chances for the 
construction and operation of a gas 
plant in Spencer. That town has fur 
some time been attempting to get 
someone to build a plant there. 


Tonopah May Have Gas 
Again 

If proposals by the residents of 
Tonopah are accepted, the Tonopah 
Water Company will operate the 
plant of the Nevada Gas Company, 
and Tonopah will again have a gas 
_ supply. : 

The plant closed some time ago 
because it was running behind each 
month. 


City of Marshalltown Loses in 
Gas Fight—Money Deposit- 
ed at Bank to Be Turned 
Over to Company 


Farly in the year a sum estimated 
at from $12,000 to $15,000 held on 
deposit in the First National Bank 
and representing 40 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. of gas paid for by the Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, consumers, will be 
turned over to the Iowa Railway & 
Light Company according to a recent 
order of the federal court to turn 
over this impounded money. 


Expect Order on Heat Unit 
Standard for Indiana Soon 


Government experts, staff engi- 
neers of the Indiana public service 
commission and representatives of 
the Indiana Gas Association are 
nearing the completion of their 
work of investigation relative to a 
new standard of B.t.u. for gas 
served customers by Indiana com- 
panies. It is reported that in the 
near future some sort of a report 
on the subject may be presented 
to the public service commission 
and it is probable that immediately 
thereafter the commission will is- 
sue an order, éstablishing a new 
basis for heat units in that State, 
where the present minimum re- 
quirement is 600 B.t.u., which has 
been proven too high in many in- 
vestigations. 

Meanwhile gas companies 
throughout the State, finding them- 
selves unable to keep the required 
heat units in their -mains, because 
of unprecedented coal conditions, 
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are wrangling with the public because Decrease in Price of Coke in 


of situations over which the com- 
panies have little control. 

For example, complaints have been 
received by the board of public 
works in Indianapolis against low- 
ered standards of gas service heat 
units in gas furnished by the Citi- 
zens Gas Company, and these com- 
plaints have been referred to the 
city engineer for investigation. 
Gradually conditions under. which 
heat units now are lowered will be 
bettered by the opening of addi- 
tional supplies of fuel for the com- 
panies, since the armistice has re- 
leased much coal in the fields from 
which gas supplies come. 

Many persons in Indiana believe 
that because the Indiana coal field 
has apparently experienced a de- 
cided slump in demand, due to the 
armistice, greater amounts of coal 
are released for the gas companies. 
This is not true, as there is little 
Indiana coal, it is said, that can 
be made available for by-product 
gas. 





General Manager of Warren 
Plant Badly Hurt and Two 
Other Employees Killed 


Engine Hits Bus in Which They Were 
Riding 

B. H. Donovan, general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Gas Company 
at Warren, Pa., was seriously in- 
jured Dec. 28 near St. Mary’s, Pa., 
when the bus in which he was riding 
was struck by a Pennsylvania pas- 
senger train. 

Two other men in the bus were 
instantly killed. 

The driver of the bus was the only 
one to escape without being severely 
injured, the two other occupants of 
the bus, both Pennsylvania Gas Com- 
pany employees with Mr. Donovan, 
being killed outright. 

Mr. Donovan was formerly located 
at Erie, Pa. About a year ago he 
left Erie to become assistant gen- 
eral manager of the gas company at 
Warren, after having served there 
for about twenty years in various 
capacities. At the time he went to 
Warren, Mr. Donovan was superin- 
tendent in charge of all outside con- 
struction in Erie, a position he had 
won through hard and earnest en- 
deavor with the company for many 
years. ~- 

His promotion to Warren, the 
headquarters of the gas company, 
came as a surprise to Mr. Donovan 
and his fellow employees. 


Indianapolis—First Since 
War Began 

The price of coke, for the first 
time since the war, has shown a de- 
crease at Indianapolis. The Citizens 
Gas Company, which is the heaviest 
producer of coke in this field, ap- 
parently had an overloaded produc- 
tion. At least, the price, which had 
held steady at $13.80 to $14 retail 
for some time, suddenly broke $1.30 
a ton, according to quotations from 
the local dealers. A few dealers had 
been selling at prices lower than the 
$14 mark, but the majority of the 
retail dealers had been obtaining the 
higher prices for weeks. The reduc- 
tion brought the price to $12.50 a 
ton, and the dealers at Indianapolis 
declared ‘that it was becoming evi- 
dent that lower prices in other grades 
of coal might be expected. In De- 
cember whole train loads of coal 
were being held on side tracks in 
Indiana awaiting orders. 

Some of the retail coke dealers 
said that they had decided to lower 
the prices and take losses, as the 
price of the product had not at that 
time been decreased by the producer. 
Cold weather and the formal declar 
ation of peace were the two factors 
on which the coal men built their 
hopes to the greatest extent in saving 
the market. They said that with the 
signing of peace wage contracts with 
miners would come to an end auto- 


matically, and that a reduction in the 


wage scale might then be possible. 
Miners’ officials, however, contend 
that the wage scale reduction will 
be opposed. 

Coal dealers in Indiana, up to Dec. 
25, had one of the worst winters in 
the history of the coal trade, from 
the sales standpoint. Laid in stocks, 
in some instances, were more than 
double the demands for the winter, 
dealers said. 

Coal mines in Indiana completed 
in 1918 the year of their greatest 
productivity. It has been announce 
at the headquarters in Terre Haute, 
Ind., of the Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association, that, 
spurred by war demands, the output 
for 1918 would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 29,000,000 tons, which is 
far in excess of any previous year. 

The bigness of the achievement, 
which was: accomplished despite a 
gradual. decrease of the labor supply 
as a result of men being called into 
military service, is shown by the fact 
that the production is at least 3,000,- 
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000 tons more than in 1917 and 
9,000,000 more than in 1916. The 
exact fgures for 1918 are not avail- 


able at present, but the 29,000,000- . 


ton figure is based on official fig- 
ures in hand up to Dec. 21 and es- 
timates for the remaining days ot 
the year. 

It had been predicted early in the 
year by P. H. Penna, secretary- 
treasurer of the Indiana Bitumin- 
ous Coal Operators’ Association, 
that the Indiana mines, in spite 
of a had start, could produce 30,- 
000,000 tons in 1918, and this prob- 
ably could have been done if the 
demand for fuel had continued as 
in war times. 

Heavy snows and intense cold 
last January and February cut 
down the production for those 
months to a very small figure. 
Then production rose rapidly, 
despite a car shortage, until in Oc- 


tober the largest production ever ° 


reported in the field was announced 
—¥3,032,000 tons. 

As to the coal situation during 
the coming year, the best and big- 
gest of the coal operators profess 
to know absolutely nothing. 

“The Indiana mines, during the 
coming year, are prepared to meet 
every requirement that is made of 
them,” said Mr. Penna. “What 
those requirements will be no man 
can tell. It all depends on the in- 
dustrial situation. If the railroads 
are running at top speed and the 
factories are’ going at full blast, 
there will, of course, be a great 
demand for fuel. When industry 
is most active, the demand for fuel 
is most active and the greatest. 
Our business depends on the activ- 
ity of the business of the country 
as a whole.” 

It is not believed by the oper- 
ators that there will be any very 
great change in the price of fuel 
during the year. Added to the ad- 
vances im wages are big advances 
in all of the equipment and ma- 
terials that figure so largely in the 
production of fuel, they say. The 
consequence is that the Govern- 
ment price, even though it is aban- 
doned at Washington, very prob- 
ably will remain ‘as about the 
standard at which bituminous coal 
will be sold. 





THe. Manuracturers Licut & 
Heat Company has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent, 
payable Jan. 15 to holders of record 
Dec, 31. 
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Interstate Public Service Com- 


pany Must Supply 600 B.t.u.’s 
Pending Investigation 

Pending a report from the special 
committee on gas standards, repre- 
senting the public service commis- 
sion of Indiana and the Indiana 
Gas Association and the federal 
bureau of standards, the public 
service commission has entered an 
order requiring the Interstate Pub- 
lice Service company to provide its 
customers at Bedford, Ind., with 
gas meeting the present State 
standard of 600 B.t.u. The orde: 
also required a percentage of re- 
duction in the gas bills of con- 
sumers if the average standard for 
the month falls below 590 B.t.u. 
This sort of a percentage deprecia- 
tion in rates has been applied in 
several other ga’ problem solutions 
recently by the commission. 

Regulations for the purity of the 
gas to be offered and the pressure 
to be maintained are also set out 
in the Bedford order. 


The order came as the result of 
complaints from Bedford con- 
sumers of the failure of gas pres- 
sure at meal times. It was repre- 
sented to the commission that at 
times the gas was so low that it 
would go out in the burners of 
stoves. In the order the company 
is reminded that it had been in- 
structed in the past to provide the 
standard gas, but as complaints 
were still being made, the commis- 
sion decided that it would enter 
an order against the company. 

In the order. the company is in- 
structed to install a complete cal- 
orimeter outfit and make daily 
tests of the gas. The average 
heating value must be at least.600 
B.tu., and not less than 590, the 
order specifically sets out. When 
the average falls below 590 the 
consumers shall be billed by the 
company in accordance with the 
percentage reduction schedule 
worked out by the commission. 
When the gas standard is between 
590 and 4580 B.t.u., the bill is to 
be reduced by 2% per cent, and so 
on down to 410 B.t.u., when the 
consumer automatically obtains his 
gas free. 

At the recent conference of gas 
men ‘and representatives of Housier 
cities, the manufacturers pointed 
out that it was impossible for them 
to produce a 600 standard, owing 
to the sort of coal they were able 
to obtain. They are standing out 
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The find. 


for a 525 B.t.u. standard. 
ings of the joint committee are ex- 
pected to be made public soon and 
the commission will base its gas 
adjustments and standards there- 
after probably on the findings of 
the committee. 


Commission Reduces Rates of 
St. Louis County Company 


Vice-President Sends Strong Protest 
by Long-Distance Wire 


A downward revision of the rates 
for gas service charged by the St. 
Louis County Gas Company was an- 
nounced by the Missouri Public 
Service Commission on Jan. 3 ef- 
fective Jan. 1, and immediately upon 
receiving notice of the change L. H. 
Egan, vice-president and general 
manager of the gas company, sent a 
strong protest to the commission via 
long distance telephone. 

The commission’s order reduces 
the rates for domestic service from 
a net of $1.33 per 1,000 cu. ft. to 
$1.30 per 1,000 cu. ft. for the first 
10,000 cu. ft., $1.25 for the next 
10,000, $1.20 for the next 10,000 
and $1.10 for the next 25,000. These 
rates would reduce the company’s 
revenue about $9,870 a year, which 
amount the commission estimated 
would be saved by the gas company 
in the cost of coke. 

Mr. Egan, however, declared that 
the lower schedule was ordered by 
the commission after a hasty exam 
ination of the figures presented by 
the company without notice to the 
company or an opportunity for’ a 


hearing. 
“I shall demand an immediate 
hearing,” Mr. Egan said. “On Sep- 


tember 1, 1918, the commission put 
into effect a new schedule of rates 
to prevail for four months, after 
which the rates were to be revised 
downward or upward, according to 
the cost of materials. 

‘During this period costs increased 
steadily. In November, through the 
fuel administration, we obtained a 
refund of $1,400, half of which was 
credited to the coke account, making 
an apparent decrease of $1.30 per ton 
in the production cost of coke. Last 
month the commission asked for our 
figures on production costs. Of 
course it noticed the coke figures and 
decided it could reduce our rates tu 
give us $9,000 less revenue yearly.” 

In ordering the cut in rates the 
conmnission announced it did so be- 
cause the report of the company 
showed that the price of: gas coke 
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has been reduced from $11.20 to 
$9.80 per ton. The rates to indus- 
trial gas consumers are also to be 
revised downward by the commis- 
sion’s order. 


Christmas Presents to Employ- 
ees of Public Service Com- 


pany of Northern 
Illinois 

Its customary Christmas present 
was made by the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois to its em- 
ployees throughout the territory and 
in the general office. They were 
given their choice between a War 
Savings Stamp or either one or two 
baskets containing the materials for 
a fine Christmas dinner for a good- 
sized family. 


Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois Distributes 
Service Badges 

At the semi-annual distribution of 
service badges made January 1° by 
the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, William H. Jen- 
nings exchanged his badge for an- 
other. designating 35 years of service. 
Mr. Jennings is in the gas depart- 
ment at Evanston. Four men moved 
up from the 15-year class to that 
made up of employees who have 
served 20 years. 

Ten-year badges were changed for 
those indicating the completion of 15 
years’ service. Fifteen men turned 
in their 5-year badges, receiving in 
their places the 10-year emblems. 

Forty-two employees were allotted 
5-year badges. 


Money Netted from Second 
Patriotic Food Show to Be 
Ujse'd in Operation of 
St. Louis Community 
Kitchens 

The report of the Second Patriotic 
Food Show which was held in St. 
Louis under the auspices of the Food 
Administration, and which was man- 
aged by J.-J. Burns, superintendent 
of the commercial department of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company, indi- 
cates that the show netted a profit 
of $7,300, which will be used in 
the operation of community kitchens 
in the slums of St. Louis. | 

Mr. Burns, who was loaned by 
the gas company to the Food Ad- 
ministration for the occasion, has re- 
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ceived a great many compliments for 
making the show a financial suc- 
cess, despite unforeseen handicaps. 
‘The day the Food Show opened the 
influenza epidemic assumed such pro- 
portions in St. Louis that children 
were prohibited from attending pub- 
lic gatherings and other restrictions 
were imposed. Despite this, more 
than 40,000 persons paid 25 cents 
each to learn how to prepare their 
food economically- and scientifically. 

To the gas industry the St. Louis 
Patriotic Food Show was significant, 
in view of the fact that each of the 
forty exhibitors who demonstrated 
methods of cooking or baking at this 
show used gas as a fuel, although 
they had the choice of all fuels on 
the market. 


Dividend Checks Mailed to 
Indianapolis Stockholders 


Dividend checks were mailed re- 
cently by the Indiana Gas Company 
to holders of $2,000,000 stock issue. 
This was the semi-annual dividend 
of 3 per cent. Fully 90 per cent of 
this stock is held by Indianapolis in- 
vestors, the total payment being $60,- 
000. 


Louisville Industrial Founda- 
tion Will Give Part of Its 
Annual Report in Mov- 

ing Pictures 

It is announced that Tampton Au- 
buchon, general manager of the 
Louisville Industrial Foundation, the 
so-termed Million Dollar Factory 
Fund of Louisville, that the organi- 
zation’s annual report to the stock- 
holders will be partly rendered in 
motion pictures. 

About twenty new industries have 
been located in the city of Louis- 
ville as the result of the Founda- 
tion’s activities, and camera men are 
busily engaged in Louisville in pho- 
tographing the salient features of 
the various new factories in order 
that an intimate review of the indus- 
tries, their processes and products, 
may be presented to the stockholders 
and the citizens of Louisville. It is 
the idea of the Foundation directors 
that the stockholders and citizens 
should be afforded an opportunity 
to visit all of the new plants located 
in the city and the motion picture 
method was adopted as the most 
practicable. 

The contract was made for the 
work with the Rothacker Film Manu- 


3h 


facturing Company, Chicago, who 
will produce the films. After the 
cinematographic review is presented 
to the stockholders in January, it 
will then be exhibited at the various 
motion picture theatres in the city 
of Louisville. It is planned to have 
exhibitions later at business conven- 
tions held in Louisville and else- 
where. 

The films will include views of 
the manufacture of automobile 
axles, overalls, clothing, tobacco, 
wood products, soap, oil, bed springs, 
heating apparatus, furniture, etc. It 
wili be expressive in a measure of 
the character of industries located in 
Louisville as well as the type of 
skilled mechanics employed. 

The use of the film in merchandis- 
ing is quite popular now, but its 
adoption as a means of presenting a 
clear and impressive record of the 
accomplishments of an industrial de- 
velopment organization is said to be 
without precedent. 

One of the prominent features of 
the film will be to show that, al- 
though a large number of industries 
were located in Louisville during the 
period of the war, none of them are 
strictly war industries but, as the 
pictures will reveal, are engaged in 
the manufacture of peace products, 
a development along permanent, sub- 
stantial lines. 


Temporary Increased Rates 
Granted Two Indiana 
Companies 


The public service commission of 
Indiana has just issued two orders in 
which it continues to recognize the 
fact that war emergencies, as. they 
relate to increased costs of operation, 
are not decreasing in number or 
power. The orders relate to the 
Greencastle Gas & Electric Light 
Conyany and the Dome Gas Com- 
pany, of Sullivan. Each grants the 
prayer of the petitioner for at least 
temporarily increased rates. 

The Greencastle company was 
granted the following temporary 
rates: 

1 to 300 cu. ft. of gas, minimum, 
50 cents. 

300 to 5,000 cu. ft. of gas, $1.60 
gross, $1.50 net. 

5,000 to 10,000 cu. ft. of gas, $1.60 
gross, $1.40 net. 

All over 10,000 cu. ft. of gas, $1.60 
gross, $1.20 net. 

The Dome company was author- 
ized to file with the public service 
commission of Indiana within five 
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days. from receipt of the order, a 
schedule stating a rate of 40 cents 
per 1,000 ft. for natural gas, with 
a wtnimum charge of $1.00 per 
month, and to file as part of the 
schedule the rules stated in the 


schedule submitted for approval, with 
additional rules providing that con- 
sumers shall not use natural gas for 
power purposes or for furnaces. 


New Signaling Pyciitatie a 
Means of Contending 


Against Effects of 
Inferior Labor 


Pyrometer equipment has become 
an absolute necessity wherever steel 
must be accurately hardened, an- 
nealed or tempered, and in many 
other processes where the product 
must be heated to a definite tempera- 
ture to secure certain desired qual- 
ities, whether in heat treating steel, 
in annealing glassware, in burning 
brick and ceramic products, in chem- 
ical processes, in gas manufacture 
and in a thousand and one manufac- 
turing processes. 

The ordinary pyrometer either in- 
dicates on a temperatufe scale or 
records the temperature on a gradu- 
.ated chart. These instruments are 
quite satisfactory where the em- 
ployees are of a grade which can 
readily read the temperature scale of 
an instrument and understand the 
movement of the pointer across the 
temperature scale. 

During the last few ‘yéars, how- 
ever, most manufacturing plants 
have had to operate with an inferior 
grade of labor, often so inferior that 
they were unable to read or write, 
and the temperature scale of an in- 
strument is meaningless to them. 


Licuts Inrorm ATTENDANT WHEN 
DAMAGING VARIATION IS 
APPROACHED 


It has become necessary, therefore, 
to use other means to indicate to the 
furnace operator whether its tem- 
perature is correct or too high or 
too low, and in the past few years 
in the largest plants it has been the 
policy to signal the temperature by 
lights from one central station. 
Three lights are grouped at each 
furnace, green to indicate the tem- 
perature is too low; white to indi- 
cate the temperature is O. K. (us- 
ually within a limit of -+ or — 10 
deg.) and red to indicate that the 
temperature is too high. The white 
light burns at the furnace while the 


temperature is correct; as soon as 
it rises or falls more than 10 deg. 
to either side of the desired tem- 
perature, the operator at the. central 
station flashes the green or red light 
and extinguishes the white. Any 
ignorant employee can be instructed 
to keep the white light burning and 
what to do when the red or green 
light appears. 

This system requires the mainten- 
ance of a central operator to flash 
the signals and usually an elaborate 
switchboard and wiring system from 
the furnaces to one central point. 
In order to save the expense of this 
operator’s time and the elaborate in- 
stallation, and also to take care of 
the plants which have a_ compara- 
tively small number of furnaces, the 
Brown Instrument Company has de- 
veloped an instrument to automatical 
ly operate the signal lights from a 
Pyrometer. 
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‘The instrument in construction is 
very similar to ‘the ordinary indi- 
cating pyrometer. 

A contact table adjustable through 
out the whole scale range carries 
three contacts corresponding to the 
three lights, the central contact oper 
ating the white light, usually cover 
ing a space of 20 deg. on the scale 
amounting to,10 deg. —- or — of 
the desired temperature. The pointe: 
on the Pyrometer is automaticall, 
depressed once a minute on the tung 
sten contacts. 

An automatic 3-position relay is 
operated by the closing of the con- 
tacts in the instrument. Let us as- 
sume that the furnace is started up 
and the low contact is closed, corre- 
sponding to the green light, and the 
relay completes the circuit through 
the green light. The contact in the 
instrument is only closed a few sec- 
onds to operate the relay, but the 
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green light continues to burn until 
the temperature rises to the desired 
point, when the relay shifts, causing 
the white light to burn and extin- 
guishing the green light. The proper 
light continues to burn at all times, 
although the contact in the instru- 
ment only closes for a few seconds 
once a minute. 


How THE SYSTEM OPERATES 


It is frequently desirable to incor- 
porate a hand operated switch with 
the instrument, so that the tempera- 
ture of the thermo-couple in a fur- 
nace may be automatically signaled 
and the temperature of other thermo- 
couples may be read on the scale by 
some qualified official. This is eas- 
ily handled. 

We will assume that the tempera- 
ture of No. 1 thermo-couple is to be 
signaled and the switch ordinarily 
remains on No. 1 point. It can be 
thrown by hand to Nos. 2, 3 or 4 
points, for instance, and when thrown 
the circuit through the light is auto- 
matically cut off from the instru- 
ment, but the relay continues to 
maintain the light burning on No. 
1 thermo-couple until the other tem- 
peratures have been read and the 
switch returns by a spring to No. 1 
position.. Then, if any change has 
taken place in the temperature while 
the other points were being read, the 
relay will automatically operate 
again. “ 

By introducing an automatic motor 
or clock-driven switch in connection 
with a Pyrometer, the temperature 
of practically any number of thermo- 
couples can be automatically sig- 
naled from one instrument. There 
nas been*constructed a standard in- 
strument operating lights at 12 fur- 
naces in this manner. This elim- 
inates the expense of maintaining the 








central operator, and the elaborate 
installation of the switchboard and 
hand operated signal lights. 

Another recent improvement and 
development is an automatic contact 
advancing mechanism driven by pre- 
determined speed across the scale. 

In certain processes, for example 
kiln firing, the temperature must be 
advanced slowly at a pre-determined 
rate. The signal lights can be oper- 
ated in this manner to indicate by 
the burning of the white light when 
the temperature is advancing at the 
desired rate, or to show by the red 
or green light when this condition 
is not being maintained. 

This same type of instrument is 
applied for the automatic control of 
temperature. either with electric 
switches for electric furnaces, or 
with valves to control steam, gas or 
oil. The same instrument whigh 
automatically signals the temperature 
by lights can also automatically con- 
trol the temperature at the same 
time if desired, with suitable switches 
or valves, which are supplied by 
The Brown Instrument Company. 
The instrument to automatically 
signal the temperature of 12 furnaces 
can likewise automatically control 
the temperature, as can the instru- 
ment in which the temperature con- 
trol point is constantly advancing 
across the scale. In this way the 
temperature of a constantly advance- 
ment process can be automatically 
controlled. 

A standard instrument of this 
kind is supplied with clock mechan- 
ism to advance the contact point 
across the scale to the maximum 
temperature desired within any time 
limit specified, and a gear shifting 
device is furnished so that this speed 
can be increased 10 to 20 per cent 
or decreased 10 to 20 per cent, if 
it is found after operation for some 
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time that the rate of heating can be 
changed to advantage. 

These instruments represent a 
radical step in the\ perfection of 
Pyrometers for use with unskilled 
labor, for whether the temperature 
be signaled by lights or whether it 
be automatically controlled, the 
maintaining of the correct tempera 
ture becomes entirely automatic. 


Extracts from Sixth Annual 
Report of Missouri Public 
Service Commission 


An extract from the sixth annuai 
report of the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission which has been is- 
sued in advance of the report itself, 
contains the first public statement of 
the viewpoint of the commission on 
a number of important matters af- 
fecting the gas industry. Among 
the questions discussed in the ex- 
tract are: the right of the commis- 
sion to change franchise rates, the 
necessity for State rather than local 
control of utilities and the necessity 
for increased rates created by the 
war. 

Under the first head the statement 
says: 

“The Commission itself has divi-’ 
ded upon the question of whether we 
may permit an increase over the 
franchise rates of railways, three of 
the commissioners holding that we 
may, and two holding to the con- 
trary. There has been no 
division of opinion, however, in the 
commission upon its right to per- 
mit an increase in the franchise rates 
of other utilities, such as telephone, 
electric light, gas, water and heat- 
ing companies, and our decisions 
that we may permit an increase of 
the franchise rates of these utilities 
whenever necessary to enable the 
utility to meet its operating cost and 
render service to the public, is fully 
sustained by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of this State. 

“Many franchises have © been 
granted by the cities of this State to 
utility corporations for periods run- 
ning from twenty to fifty years and 
the utilities serving the public and 
consequently the public itself would 
be in an unfortunate condition if the 
rates nained in the franchises were 
unchangeable during the long tern, 
of the franchise; and we think the 
fact that there was a State Commis 
sion with the experience and power 
to properly adjust the rates of the 
utilities during the war emergency 
and thereby secure service for the 
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public, demonstrates the wisdom of 
reserved power in the State to mod- 
ify franchise rates. 

It is true that the terms of a pri- 
vate contract between individuals 
and private corporations cannot be 
changed without consent of the ‘par- 
ties to the contract, but under the 
law a franchise agreement between 
the city and the public service cor- 
poration is not the same as a pri- 
vate contract. ._The courts properly 
lay down the rule that the public 
is interested in the service and rates 
provided for in such franchise and 
that it must be understood that such 
agreement is made between the city 
and the company with the implied 
power of the State to make such 
changes as may be necessary to se- 
cure adequate service for the pub- 
lic.” 

Speaking of the necessity of a 
state commission to regulate util- 
ities, the statement says: “The ne- 
cessity and wisdom of having an im- 
partial and efficient State Commis- 
sion is now established by the fact 
that 47 out of the 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands, each has a sim- 
ilar state or central commission. . . . 
The necessity “for an experienced 
State Commission during the recon- 
struction period, when so many rates 
will have to be readjusted through- 
out the State, will be greater than 
ever before.” 

Discussing the necessity for in- 
creased rates resulting from war 
conditions the commission’s report 
says: - 

“While it has been charged that 
certain other lines of business have 
been ‘profiteering,’ that is, making 
unreasonable profits during the war, 
it is certain that the public utilities 
have not, since under the law they 
cannot raise the rates for their serv- 
ice without an order of this Commis- 
‘sion, and no order has been issued 
by the Commission permitting a util- 
ity to charge an unreasonable rate. 


_ While the increased rates granted 


utilities in some instances may have 
seemed high to some persons, no in- 
creased rate has been granted with- 
out a full investigation of the merits, 
or in excess of the amount necessary 
to enable the utility to meet the in- 
creased cost of operation and render 
service. It is a known fact that 
the operating costs of utilities, in- 
cluding labor, copper, steel, coal, 
coke and oil; have increased from 5 
to 400 per cent and there have neces- 
sarily been substantial increases in 
the rates of the companies in many 


cases. But the fact that the utilities 
cannot raise their rates without the 
consent of the Commission is a guar- 
anty against their ‘profiteering.’ ” 


Hoquiam and Aberdeen Rates 
Increased 


The state public service commis- 
sion has signed an order placing new 
rates in effect for Hoquiam and 
Aberdeen, Wash, to be charged by 
the North Pacific Public Service 
Company. Under the old rate the 
minimum charge was 50 cents a 
month and $1.60 for the first 1,000 
ft. of gas used. The new rates are 
75 cents minimum and $1.70 for the 
first 1,000 ft. 


Jackson County Company 
Wants Increased Rate 


William G. Busby, chairman of 
the Missouri public service commis- 
sion, took under advisement the ap- 
plication of the Jackson County 
Light, Heat & Power Company, In- 
dependence, Mo., for an increase in 
rates after a recent hearing. 

The company asks that they be al- 
lowed to increase their rates from 
$1.15 to $1.35 per 1,000 cu. ft, al- 
leging that the manufacture of gas 
costs them $1.19 per 1,000 cu. ft., 
owing to the increased cost of labor 
and fuel since the outbreak of the 
war. 

Alleging that the end of the war 
will soon bring a reduction in the 
price of labor and fuel, the city asks 
that the price be not raised. The 
city also alleges that the original 
franchise of the company with the 
city provides that $1 gas should be 
furnished. 

The present rate of $1.15 was set 
over the original figure by the serv- 
ice commission in May, 1917. 


Attleboro Rates Raised 15 


Cents 

The Attleboro (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company has received notice from 
the State Board of Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioners that an increase 
of 15 cents has been allowed, making 
the price of gas $1.30 in Attleboro. 

Some time ago the company peti- 
tioned fof an increase in price, but 
did not name any specific sum, leav- 
ing the matter for the commissioners 
to determine after a hearing. The 
hearing was held in the Council 
chambers, and the evidence submit- 
ted. At the hearing it was shown 
that approximately 15 cents more 
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was needed to cover the expense of 
manufacturing and supplying gas, 
and this amount was authorized by 
the commissioners. 
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Cart H. Grar, vice-president of 
the Municipal Gas Company of Al- 
bany, N. Y., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the 
Albany County Savings Bank. 


C. B. Gates, who has been asso- 
ciated with the East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany as Cleveland (Ohio) agent for 
the past fifteen years, recently be- 
came an assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional City Bank of that city. 


Lieut. GeorGce A. Caine, formerly 
connected with the industrial fuel 
department of the Laclede Gas Light 
Company of St. Louis, now sta- 
tioned at Camp Humphrey, was a 
visitor in St. Louis recently. Lieut. 
Caine returned from overseas a few 
months ago and will probably return 
to the gas industry upon the dissolu- 
tion of the unit with which he is 
now connected. 


C. M. Brewer, manager of the 
Richmond division of the Western 
States Gas & Electric Company, has 
been appointed vice-president and 
general. manager of the Mountain 
States Power Company, operating in 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. 


1D. J. Younc, of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company, has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Gas & Fuel 
Company, Olympia (Wash.) Gas 
Company, and the Puget Sound Gas 
Company, Everett, Wash. These ap- 
pointments were effective Jan 1. 


ELMER Dover, vice-president of 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, in 
charge of the Byllesby properties in 
the Pacific Northwest, has resigned, 
effective Feb. 1. 


F. A. Honman has been trans- 
ferred from the Southern [Illinois 
Gas Company at Carbondale, IIl., to 
the Hinsdale plant of the Western 
United Gas & Electric Company. 
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Tuomas C. MILLARD was elected 
a member of the board of directors 
of the Danbury (Conn.) & Bethel 
Gas & Electric Light Company at a 
recent meeting of the board, to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of 
George H. Williams. 


J. B. Carey, who had been super- 
intendent of the Norwich (N. Y.) 
Gas & Electric Company, succeed- 
ing P. R. Chambers,  superin- 
tendent of the Oneonta plant, died 
recently in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. 
Carey was in Norwich only a short 
time ago on furlough. He had been 
in the service for some time, and 
was stationed at Aberdeen, Md., 
where he returned to be mustered 
out of service. On his journey home 
he was taken seriously ill with pneu- 
monia, and died in Wilkes-Barre. 
While in Norwich he was slightly 
indisposed, having had a mild attack 
of the “flu.” 


Hearing to Be Held Jan. 14 
on Extension of Service to 
New Consumers in 
Illinois 

A hearing will be held in Chicago 
January 14 by the state public util- 
ities commission relative to the ex- 
tension of gas and electric service 
to new consumers. At the outbreak 
of the war the state commission re- 
vised its rules, which required utility 
companies to make certain exten- 
sions free of charge. The new rules 
are still in effect and provide that 
the consumers must deposit with the 
company the cost of extension. 


545 Empire Men Answered 
Call to Service 

Enough Empire Gas & Electric 
Company men from Bartlesville, 
Okla., answered the call to the colors 
to form two companies in the U. S. 
Army and there would then be some 
leit. The number of former em- 
ployees in Uncle Sam's fighting uni- 
forms would form a crew for an 
ordinary cruiser. Five hundred and 
forty-five men left their positions to 
aid the Allies in downing Prussian- 
ism. 

The geological department has the 
greatest number of stars in its serv- 
ice flag with 121. The refineries are 
next with 68, the statistical third 
with 38 and the oil production fourth 
with 29. 

In addition to the list printed be- 


low it can well be assumed that many 
went who left no record or name 
behind; especially is this true of 
some of the men who worked in the 
field. 

The departments and number of 
men in the service are as follows: 
Accounting 
Compressor 
Chart 
Construction 
Development 
Distribution 
Engineering 
Engineering research 
Gas production 
Gasoline 
Gas pipe line 
Geological 
Land and lease 
Legal 
Meter 


Oil pipe line 
Pressure 
Oil production 
Statistical 
Refining 
Scouting 
Telegraph 
Garage 
Purchasing 
Traffic 
Valuation 
Work order 
Warehouse 


Grand total 


Miscellaneous covers the men who 
could not be rightfully placed in any 
particular department, and also in- 
cludes some departments which fur- 
nished only one or two men of which 
no specific records could be obtained. 





Societies and 
Associations 











THe New ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
or Gas Encrnerrs will hold its 
forty-ninth annual meeting at the 
Copley-Plaza, Boston, Feb. 19-20, 
1919. The annual dinner will be 
Wednesday evening at 6.30. Ap- 
plications for membership should 
reach the secretary before Feb. 18. 
Changes which have taken place since 
the last annual meeting bring new 
problems before the industry which 
will require the most careful atten- 
tion. Some qnestions sent in for 
consideration are: “Combustion of 
different mixtures of water and coal 
gas and modification of appliances 
to cover same, with special reference 
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to the B.t.u. basis.” “Manufacturing 
changes due to war conditions.” 
“Are women workers who took the | 
places of nen during war emergency 
to retain positions?” “How are 
welded steel mains standing up?” 
“What is the future market for light 
oils under peace conditions?” “Puri- 
fication problems using high sulphur 
coals.” Members are asked to bring 
to the meeting information about the 
above subjects, so as to help solve 
the problems. 


Tue Port Lanp Gas & Coxe Com: 
PANY and-TuHe Paciric Power & 
Licutinc Company employees held 
their annual dancing party and sup- 
per Dec. 27, at the Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 


Higher Rate for Galena 
Denied 

The application of the Galena 
(Ill.) Gas & Coke Company for a 
gas rate of $2 per 1,000 cu. ft. for 
the first 1,000 ft. to consumer was 
denied by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. . 

The present rate is $1.75 

The company was directed to 
maintain the schedule now in effect. 








Construction Notes | | 
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Milwaukee Company to Alter 


Plant 
The Milwaukee (Wis.) Gas 
Light Company recently obtained 
a permit to-make alteration, to 
cost $65,000, in its plant at Mil- 
waukee and Menomonie Streets. 


Files Petition for Construction 


of Gas Plant in Tonawanda 

The Republic Light, Heat & 
Power Company, Inc., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has filed a petition with the 
Public Service Commission, second 
district, asking for an order to begin 
construction of a gas plant in the 
town of Tonawanda and to exercise 
a franchise granted by the local au- 
thorities. ~The commission will take 
immediate action on the petition. 

The company says it intends to 
supply the gas to several parts of the 
town and to the Niagara Light, Heat 
& Power Company for distribution in 
‘Tonawanda and North Tonawanda. 
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Midway Company to Retire 
Preferred Stock by Dividend 


Directors of the Midway Gas 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal., took 
the initial step at a special meeting 
held Dec. 20 toward the eventual 
payment of ‘the company’s out- 
standing 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, amounting to $692,- 
350, by declaring a special amorti- 
zation dividend of $20 per share 
from earnings for the twelve 
months ended Set. 30, last. By 
this action the directors paved the 
way for the gradual disappearance 
of the preferred stock as a liability 
through the reduction of the pa 
value of shares, instead of calling 
them for retirement on a given 
date. Upon payment of this divi- 
dend the par-value of the preferred 
stock will be reduced from $100 
to $80. 

Regular dividends of $1.75 per 
share on the preferred and 50 cents 
on the common for the last quarter 
of 1918 were also declared yester- 
day, both being payable Jan. 3 to 
stock of record Dec. 31. The 
special amortization dividend of 
$20 on the preferred will be paid 
Jan. 20, 1919, to whoever presents 
stock certificates, properly in- 
dorsed, at the office of the com. 
pany’s treasurer in Los Angeles. 


In the resolution authorizing the 
amortization dividend, adopted by 
the directors recently, it _ was 
grought out that $88,305 of the 
company’s five-pear 6 per cent gold 
bonds, dated Dec. 1, 1914, ‘had 
been retired and that the sinking 
fund requirements on the first 
mortgage bonds had been met. Net 
surplus profits of the company for 
the twelve months ended Sept. 30, 
1918, after bond and note retire- 
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ments and stock dividends, was 
$138,470. This is equivalent to $20 
per share on the company’s out- 
standing preferred stock, which 
was ordered distributed. 


The following earnings state- 
ment for the twelve months ended 
Sept. 30, 1918, was presented at 
the meeting: 


Gross earnings ............. $1,100,398 
Operating expenses . $328,256 
Taxes 100,400 

428,656 


Gross applic. to charges... $671,742 
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Tne Porttanp (Ore.) Gas & 
Coke CoMPANY gross earnings for 
month of October show an increase 
of 54 per cent compared with the 
same month of last year, according 
to a statement of the condition of the 
company on October 31, just issued. 

Operating expenses show an in- 
crease of 35 per cent over October. 
1917, and net earnings an increase 
of 33 per cent. For the 12 months’ 
period ending October 31 gross earn* 
ings of the company show an increase 
of 28 per cent over the previous 12 
month period ; operating expenses an 


ES ETRE Eee 114,070 ‘crease of 30 per cent, and net 

—_______ earnings an increase of 26 per cent. 

SN TAG oh tae ca ene $557,672 Following are the figures for Oc- 
tober : 

THe CentTRaAL PFNNSYLVANIA eee aca eineioia mak 

. . » on 

Coat Company, Wilmington. In- Oper sain am Aang saane 

corporated to mine and sell coal; wey 72,984 54.902 18.082 

capital, $99,000. Balance 43,887 26,308 17,579 


Tut WesterN States Gas & 
EvLectric Company of Delaware 
has declared the quarterly dividend 


For the 12 months-period ending 
October 31: 


1918 1917 Inc. 
of 13% per cent on the preferred Gross . ..$1,711,085 $1,336,974 $374,111 
stock of the company, payable Jan. Oper. 940,791 723,419 217,372 
15, to stockholders of record at the Net------ 770,294 = 613,555 156,739 
close of business Dec. 31. Balance 418,266 . 281,604 136,662 


Tue Unirev Gas & Etectric 
CorPORATION reports earnings of 
subsidiary operating companiés as 
follows : 


Tue Pitrrssurcu Om & Gas Com- 
PANY, in a statement issued recently 
as to its financial condition, in con- 
nection with the listing of $1,000,- 
000 additional stock on the Pitts- 


1918 1917 burgh Stock Exchange, reports 
October gross ...*$915,904 $1,398,952 net earnings for the nine months 
Net after taxes... 184,410 491,305 ended Sept. 30 last of $213,- 
Sur. after taxes... 71,464 188,345 234, with dividends paid during that 
12 mos. gross....16,158,281 16,093,447 


Net after taxes... 4,420,699 
Sur. after chrgs... 


6,299,111 
1,285,424 2,752,899 





*Includes earnings of International 
Traction Company, on which operation 
was suspended twenty-four days on ac- 
count of strike. 


period of $120,000. The company's 
tutal acreage holdings are 62,325, 
and it has 1,125 producing oil wells 
with a daily average oil production 
of 410 barrels. Its outstanding 
bonds amount to $252,000, and are 
those of a subsidiary company. 








Maintain 1300 In Superheaters—Use 





Brown 


Brown Pyrometers increase your plant’s efficiency,—produce better fuel. 
Probably 85% of all gas plants using Pyrometers use Brown’s. Brown Pyrometers are 
backed by 57 years of continuous success. Their operation is absolutely guaranteed. 


Write to the Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, or one of their district offices in New 
York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco or Los Angeles for complete 


information now. 
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RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
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HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE GOVERNORS 


}REYNOLD’S 


ARTIFICIAL GAS GOVERNORS 
AND 
3 NATURAL GAS REGULATORS 


COMBINATION STYLE For All Kinds of Pressure Reduction “OLD STYLE” 
(With Mercury Seal) ~ (Without Seal) 
. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Pacific Coast Representative 
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A Burner that Is Easily 
Adapted to a Large Variety 
of Industrial Uses 


The use of gas as a fuel in all 
kinds of industrial plants is con- 
stantly increasing. It is now being 
used for purposes that only a few 
months ago were thought impossible. 
This has been made possible only by 
a large expenditure of money and 
time by engineering concerns in de- 
veloping burners to meet all require- 
ments. 

One of the burners that is being 
used for a large number of purposes 
is the Maxon-Premix Burner. Its 














MAXON-PREMIX BURNER 


principles and attributes are so sim- 
ple that it is easily adaptable to all 
makes oi furnaces and ovens. An il- 
lustration of the burner is shown 
herewith, and on another page in this 
issue is shown an illustration of the 
burner installed upon a can solder- 
ing machine. 

It is claimed that the success of 
this burner is based on the scientific 
process of the mixing of the gas 
and air. thoroughly, and in the requis- 
ite proportions before getting to the 
ignition point. 

This burner has been perfected by 
Mr. H. R. Maxon, who has had a 
long and intimate connection with the 
industrial gas field. It has been in- 
stalled in a large and varied number 
of industries and is giving satisfac- 
tory results. 


It is manufactured by the Maxon- 


Premix Burner Company, Muncie, 


° 
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With The Equipment & 
Appliance Manufacturers 


“Conducted by Business Department of American Gas Engineering Journal 


Ind., who will be glad to give every 
assistance to gas company officials 
in the matter of their industrial in- 
stallations. They announce that cat- 
alogs will be sent on request. 


An Inexpensive and Novel 


Way of Thawing Out Gas 
Pipes and Meters 


Thawing out gas pipes and meters 
is now a simple task for gas com 
panies. An apparatus called the 
Hauck “Oneman” Thawing Outfit, 
is being offered to the gas companies 
for this special purpose. There is 
also the saving of time and labor, 
a very important item at the present 
time. 

The Hauck “Oneman” Thawing 
Outfit consumes kerosene and is ab- 
solutely safe in frame buildings, cel- 
lars, wooden constructions, and is 
operated without the slightest danger 
of contact with inflammable material. 

It is simple in design but of rigid 
construction, and consists of a 


Hauck kerosene heating furnace with 





SHOWING THE HAUCK THAWING OUT- 
FIT IN OPERATION ON THAWING 
OUT GAS PIPES AND METERS 
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Shred: 


THE HAUCK THAWING OUTFIT DE- 
TACHED TO BE CARRIED ABOUT 


detachable steam generator of three 
gallons capacity, equipped with 
steam indicator and fittings, six feet 
of steam hose and steel nozzle which 
is insulated with asbestos to facilitate 
handling. 

The steam thawer produces dry 
steam, which can be directed with the 
specially constructed steel nozzle 
into remote corners and narrow 
places, delivering the forceful steam 
exhaust exactfy where it is needed 
for thawing purposes. 

The outfit light in weight; 
weighs complete only 28 pounds and 
can be carried about by one man. 

These outfits are manufactured by 
the Hauck Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 101-103 Eleventh Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who also make a 
large variety of kerosene oil burp- 
ing equipments, such as the Hauck 
Coal Tar Thawer, for thawing out 
and opening of hoppers of coal cars, 
railroad switches, opening water 
pipes, melting ice on conveyor chains, 
chutes, etc., and for all kinds of re- 
pair work. 


is 
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COAL GAS _ PLANTS. 
PRODUCER GAS PLANTS. 


STEERE ELECTRICAL , 
DETARRING PROCESS. 


TAR CAMERAS. 
GAS VALVES. 
GAS REGULATORS AND 


RETORT HOUSE GOVERNORS. 


STEEL, PLATE WORK. 
WELDED STEEL PIPE 





AND FITTINGS. 


CONCRETE PURIFIERS. 


CONCRETE OIL STORAGE TANKS. 


DE-AMMONIATORS, CONDENSERS 


AND SCRUBBERS 


COMPLETE LINE OF GAS WORKS EQUIPMENT 


GAS ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 




















OR CHARGING GAS RETORTS 


Not a pound of coke is lost in charging retorts 
where the McNeil Barrow is used. The round nose 
fits snugly into the charging hole and pours in its 
| load without spilling a drop. Dumps automatically. 





One man can easily manipulate a load of 1000 
Ibs. of coke. 


This is possible because the McNgil Dumping 
Barrow is equipped with large, easy running wheels 
and dust-proof roller bearings. 

Loading is aided by every mechanical device de- 
signed to give the MeNeil Barrow the highest daily 
work average minus’ operating fatigue. 

Send for 
the Akron 
catalogue 
showing 
complete 
line of 
wheel- 
barrows 
and coal 
wagons. 
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GAS HOLDERS, PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 
SCRUBBERS, GAS WORKS APPARATUS, 
CAST IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS, GAS 
PRODUCERS, CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. 








5,000,000 cu. ft. Holder 


CAMDEN IRON WORKS, Camden, N. J. 





Heulings Lippincott and Alfred J. Major, Receivers 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $2.00 per inch for first insertion, $1.50 per inch for each additional insertion 
Positions wanted— $1.00 per issue. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE 


POSITIONS OPEN 








WANTED — Position. By successful 
works superintendent; eighteen years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of coal and 
water gas, ammonia and construction. 
Can furnish best of reference. Address 
“X. Y.,” care of the American Gas En- 
GINEERING JOURNAL. 1-4-5 


Available from Army 
Superintendent 


Technical graduate; three years in com- 
plete charge of plant sending out 1,500,000 
cu. ft. per day; four years’ previous ex- 
perience in design, construction and op- 
eration, both horizontal and vertical re- 
torts. Left/last position to enter military 
service. Just discharged from army and 
available at once for position as superin- 
tendent with operating company or as en- 
gineer with parent company. Address 
Box 151, care of the American Gas En- 
GINEERING JOURNAL. 








WANTED —Position. By industrial gas 
engineer; 10 years’ experience in gas in- 
dustry in construction, distribution and 
all kinds of industrial fuel applications. 
Good salesman. Highest references. 
Married. Present work now completed. 
At liberty Jan. 1, 19019. Offers invited 
from appliance manufacturers and gas 
companies in United States or South 
America. Address Box 161, care of 
Amentcan Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL. 


FOR SALE—120,000 cu. ft., two lift stor- 
age holder, first-class condition. Imme- 
diate delivery. Peoples Light Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 3-16-t.f. 





FOR SALE 


1—6 ft. water gas set comprising gen- 
erator, carbureter, superheater. 

1—4 ft. Scrubber. 

1—4 ft. Condenser. 

1—No. 5 Sturtevant Fan. 

1—8x8 horizontal automatic steam en- 
gine Oil Pump, Meter and Heater. 


Address Box 139, care of the AMERICAN 
Gas EncINeerINc JourNAL. 11-2-t.f. 


WANTED —A competent works fore- 
man having a thorough knowledge of 
the operation of water gas plant, U. G. I 
machines and thoroughly understanding 
repairs to pumps, engines, compressors, 
etc. in fact, competent to operate a works 
having an output ot 800,000 a day. State 
age, experience and salary required. Ad- 
dress Box 555, care of the AMERICAN 
Gas ENGINEERING JoURNAL. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Office of the United Gas Improvement Co. 

N. W..Corner Broad and Arch Streets 

Philadelphia, December 11, 1918. 
The Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of two per cent ($1.00 
per share), payable January 15, 1919, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 31, 1918. Checks will 

be mailed. 1. W. Morris, Treasurer. 





























PHILADELPHIA 


40% LOWER FUEL COST 


Furnaces equipped with Surface Combustion Patented 

Automatic Gas and Air Proportioners will give: 
One Valve Control, 

Better Furnace Atmosphere, 

10% to 40% lower fuel cost. 

designing and construction 

jae of wrk of any character relating te furnaces for ail 


THE SURTACE CO, 


General Office and Works 
366-368 GERARD AVE., BRONX 
NEW YORE CITY, N. Y. 

PITTSBURGH 








CHICAGO r 














UTILIZE YOUR GAS LIQUOR 






About 130 
in use. Write to 


STROH & OSIUS, Patentees, or 
MICHIGAN AMMONIA WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 








ESTABLISHED 1856 


HENRY MAURER & SON 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Firebrick, Blocks, Tiles, Ete. 


WORKS: MAURER, N. J. 
OFFICE: 420 E. 23d ST. 


N. Y. CITY 


KELLER ADJUSTABLE 
COKE CRUSHER 


Strong, Simple, Durable. WH 
Crush any Size Desired. 
C, M. KELLER 
COLUMBUS, IND. 
Correspondence Solicited 














rs 


PURIFYING MATERIAL — BAG D 
Manufacture GAS WORKS arp BASS a, Ge OIPMente 





S$ and EQUIPM 
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McDONALD METERS 


NOTED FOR ACCURACY 








Consumers’ Meters, Regular and Prepayment. Station 
Meter Work of Every Description. Meters Repaired. 
Meter Provers. Correspondence Solicited. 


D. MCDONALD & CO. 




















| | 
THE MARYLAND METER 


“B” METERS 





For Increased Capacity under 
Slow Speed Operation 





ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL 
GAS METERS, PREPAY-. 
MENT METERS, STATION 
METERS, METER PROVERS, 
COMPLAINT METERS, &. 
Lessens_ Maintenance | SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
REPAIR WORK 


Dependable Accuracy 








With Sprague Meters it saves 
65 percent of the upkeep costs. Figure 
it on the years’ installations MARYLAND METER WORKS 
—then write for proof. OF 
AMERICAN METER CO., Inc. 


‘SPRAGUE METER COMPANY Baltimore, Md. 


N. W. Representative—Northwest Gas & Electric 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Bat t eee 
beret lnk: Col, Daselapent, 26. Sick Shanetos: Cal quipment Co., 412-415 Gasco Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


— 
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STATION METERS 
GAS APPARATUS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF 


2,000,000 of Our Positive Pre-Payment Meters : 2 








NOW IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Repairing carefully done. Regular meters repaired and con- 
verted into Prepayment Meters, if desired. Send for our catalog. 





JOHN.J.GRIFFIN & CO. 
” PHILADELPHIA _ 3 


'y 559 WEST AT™ST. NEW YORK CITY fi 


x 
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